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HERE is nothing that thews the folly of 4 'peopl 


B+ than they are poſſeſſed of. All ranks of creatures of 


own ſhare of unde 


People not ſirong; yet they have wiſdom 1 pFovide” their” 
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various 1 the ſcale of beings, have their 
6 re of ſtanding and knowledge; and it is highly 
probable that according as they are place in the feveral parts 4 
of the univerſal ſyſtem, every people have powers and facul-' 
ties ſuited to the part they are to act in, The Ants are a. 
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The RELIGION of the Kingdom of ANT Sz ce. 


ſoo much, as that of arrogating to themſelves more. 


meat in the flaniner, which is really more than can be ſaid of: 2 
mam te nahen fam.. CT 
It ista common maxim among men to determine the cha- 
racters and obligations of beings, according to their endo w-. 
ments and privileges, and the uſe they make of them. With 

regard to the Deity, the obligations of all creatures to ſerve 


and obey him, muſt ariſe from the knowledge they have f 


his character and will. Whatever way this knowledge comes, 


whether from natural inſtinct, or from ſuper- natural revela- 


* 


. " 422 1 


— 


tion, it is much the ſame thing: it is a revelation of the firſt 
cauſe and his mind to his creatures. It is, perhaps, owing 2 
to ſome thing in the anatomy of certain animals, that their 4 
inſtinct ſerves inſtead of reaſon, and that they anſwer the ends 
of their creation by ſenſitive feelings impreſt upon their as i 
mal fouls by the author of. nature. As ws are not well 7 
 quainted with the language of brutes, ve are ready to mils" 
_ underſtand the ſigns they make uſe of to convey their ideas to, 
one another. With regard to the human ſpecies, there are 
few creatures that woul e—_ to converſe with them,' hu 1 
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, . 0 MAGAZINE or THE ANTS; 
_ vided they were totally left to ir liberty; and howeve 


animals, ariſes more from a corruption of their animal nature, 
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help it. All ſorts of creatures may, by habit, have their 
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_ ſuffered to take their own way, and to follow nature. 


Ante have been taken notice of hy both philoſophers and 
Almoſt all "et: ray lhe Hebrews. call an Ant, Nemaleh ;- 
1 Fuurmi; the Durch, Piſnire; the Saxon, Emmet ; and the 


Principles, and that they practiſe circumciſion, more than it 
will prove that the Myrmydons, among the Greeks, were 
Fimires, b becauſe their name is derived from Myrmos. 


* ooo 2 


PO e, 


an opimon we have of many: animals, there is reaſon to 
believe that they conſider us in as indifferent a view as we do 
them. They are indeed, by the laws of Providence, con- 
fined to be our ſervants, but it ſeldom happens, unleſs they _ 
are under /pecral reſtraint, that they readily ſubmit to their 
maſters. The exceptions,” with reſpe& to ſome , domneſtic 


by the food and treatment they receive, than from any diſpo- 
"ſition to be the ſlaves of men. It is as eaſy to make ſome men 

Laves, as it is to enſlave other creatures, and it is in the 

nature of ho creature to be in bondage to another if it could 


natures altered, in a great meaſure, but this is no argument © 
= the creatures acting otherwiſe,” provided they were 


Among the ſeveral tribes of people in the animal . ; 
4 there are two, though they are ſmall in ſtature, that are 
- endowed. with great wiſdom and fagacity. I heſe are the 
3 N and the Ants. Solomon has determined the latter to 
people, and therefore it cannot be reckoned profane to 
3 2 to them the attributes of other people, whoſe manners 
and characters are ſimilar. If they are a people, which we 
cannot doubt without contradicting the ſcriptures, they wil! 
1 SS have ſome principles and, forms of religion, unleſs, 
„ 5 they be like the Hlottentots, whom ſome travellers affirm to 
have no notions of any religion at all. But thoſe who do 
$ not underſtand the ſigns, and language of a people, are but 
very improper judges of their religion; and their teſtimonx 
dougbt not to be received when it tends to reproach a whole 
community with a charge of infidelity. The community of 


y Poets, and they have their name and character expreſſed in 
4 the . Greeks, Myrmos; the Latins,, Formica; the French, 8 


= preſent Engliſh, hold by the term Ant. What agreement 
there is between thoſe names and that people is not eaſy (o 
determine. The word, zemalch, ſignifies literally: to circum- 
die; but this will not prove that the. Ants are of the Jewiſh; 
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That the Emmets have real ideas of Providence will hardly 
] he diſputed by thoſe who pay any regard to the teſtimony of 
x0 Aae for he , that __ * are not altos. 


pe 
uſe of hs ſeaſons which Providence hath given them; and he 


From this obſervation 
that this people are very ſtrict obſervers of the 
goodneſs of their Creator, and that they are qualified to be 
ſchool-maſters to many of the human race. For how manʒe 
Vhho are endowed with powers and capacities, and are favoured 
with opportunities, amongſt the ſons of men, who neither exer- 
ciſe the one, nor improve the other? | 
- profeſs religion there are very many who pay little attention to 
Its ordinances, witneſs the thinneſs of our churches on a fine 
__ fummer day. If men were to take an example from thoſe wiſe 
and ſagacious people, they would endeavour to make proviſion | 
for their whole map, while the ſeaſon continued, and not diſ- 
piſe the ſeaſons of Providence by providing oniy for one Part, 
At the expence of another more important. 


by theirs. | 
_ ator, which is more than can be ſaid of many thouſands f 


feſt, from both divine and profane authority. 
mentioned the authority of Solomon, which, Thope, will be 
He ſays they obſerve ſummer and bar veſt, know- 
the ſeaſons and improve them. This muſt proceed either from 


« 
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yet they provide their meat in the ſummer, nds 
directs thoſe who pay no regard to the ſeaſons Which divine 


Among 


Providence has afforded them, to take an example from the 
Ants, Co to the Ant, thou fluggard, conſider her ways and be 
wiſe, "which, having no guide, overſeer," or ruler, provideth her 
meat in the ſummer, and COD Oy her food in the harveſt.—— 

Solomon we may juſtly conclude, 1 
power and 


thuſe Who | 


J hope the family of Adam will not be offended fog pine Caps ; 


a queſtion perhaps as eaſily anſwered, as how ſome men come 
Ihe Ants receive this knowledge from their Cre- 


mankind, who receive theirs from their parents and nurſes, 


pPoſing that the Ants have ſome. religion, and that they are poſſeſ. 
ſied of powers to fulfit their obligations to their Maker, as well 
as men. I hat they believe in divine Providence I hope to prove, 
and that tbey are more diligent in their practice of duty than 
men, I think is ſelf evident, and needs no proof. How the 
community of Emmets come by their knowledge of religion, is 


A , 
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and know no more concerningit. Whether their religion is ſite. | 


matic or not, 1 will not affirm, nor deny;; but if practice be 


any proof of order and ſyſtem, I think they mult have a good | 


ſyſtem, for their behaviour is orcerly | and en with 
reaſon. 


1 be firſt thing in- all religion that Jeffries ile name, is thy 5 


3 knowledge and belief of a divine Providence : Without this firſt - 
' 8 all people whatſoever, are Atheiſts. 


1 hat the 
iſmires know and acknowledge this truth, will appear mani 


J have alre: 


admitted. 


ſome original dictates of nature, or from: e and 
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„ MAGAZINE OF THE ANTS, 
Which ever way this knowledge comes, it is an evidence that 
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they underſtand the courſe of Providence, and obſerve it. If 


_ this;pedple have the knowledge of Providence ſtamped upon 
ttzheir nature, they are by nature no Atheiſts, and if they ac-- 
© quire\this underſtanding by obſervation, « they are Theiſts in 


* 


7 and nothing inferior to mankind in this particular. — 


the one caſe; they will agree with thoſe who maintain innate 


ideas; and in the other, they will agree with the ſyſtem, or 
opinion of Mr Locke, and we know, even among ourſelves, 


there are ſome on both ſides of this queſtion. ; 


If we ſuppoſe that the Ants attain to knowledge by tutorage 
and experience, they then muſt proceed a prſreriore by rea 
ſoning from the effect to the cauſe, and by analogy, come to 
the knowledge of one thing by another. In this caſe they 
ſeem to receive the teſtimony of their ſenſes, which, there is 
no reaſon to conclude, are inferior to thoſe of other creatures; 

_ — and, by comparing their ſenſations, and the objects thereof, 
draw concluſions according to truth. According to Solomon, 
they know how to diſtinguiſh between ſummer and harvelt, 
% which they could not eaſily do, except by experience. In the 
/ firſt they gather their meat, and in the latter their food; that 
As, they lay by a ſtock of inſect animal food, in ſummer, when 
4 gnats and flies are in ſeaſon, and in harveſt gather fruits and 

corn into their ſtore-houſes. This ſhews, that they both 
make obſervations, and reaſon upon them, and from comparing 
effects, proceed gradually to inveſtigate their cauſes. Ihis 
people not only underſtand the ordinary courſe of Providence, 
but are very particular in conſidering extraordinary events, 
which is more than can be juſtly affirmed of mapy millionsof the 
human race. The Ants are nat only care ful to improve the 
'  {eafons as they paſs, and hold time by the fore- lock, but are 
careful to guard againſt accidents before they happen, by ob- 
ſerving the ſigns of the times, and the prognoſtics of calamity. 
The heathen poet, Virgil, who ſeems to have been well 
- acquainted with the character of this people, affirms, that 

before the rains come on, they remove their eggs and provi- 
ſions from the cell where they have them ſtored, and form 4 
' ſort of drain to let the water run paſt *. When they are 
thus employed it is always a ſure ſigu of rain, or ſtormy wea- 
ther. This plainly ſhews that they muſt make. obſervations 
upon the objects of nature, and have a real knowledge of the 
Ipecial ſigns of certain events ;—that they mark the ſigns of 

Providence, and hide themſelves before the evil day ap- 

proaches.  - Haw happy would it be for men were they thus 


. Anguitum formica terens iter. 
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wiſe, to mark the way of Providence, and, from the” ligne — 
Which the Almighty has afforded them, be provided U er the 
approaching evil day! Had the 
people, perhaps they would have eſcaped that deſtruction 
that overtook them, but they could not difcern the ſigns of 


Jews been as wiſe as this 


the times, and proceeded in folly till they were | ruined. 


Whether we call this inſtinct or reaſon, one thing is certain, 
that it is a branch of uſeful ne worthy of human con- 
He . 


1 hat the Ants hive fach! in a Providence i is evideet from dels N 


EY for that they fear evil is a proof that they believe it; and 
that they are perſuaded of good is evident from their purſuing of 
it. 1 heir belief in the author of nature is plain, from the care 
they take to underſtand the ſignatures of bis Providence, and 
to conduct themſelves according to their apprehenſions of what 
is to happen. 
ther it proceed from an Ant or from a Man. 
call it reaſonable devotion, in an Ant we will call it inſtinct, 
but where is the difference? All the difference ariſes from our 
pride, which makes us endeavour to obtain a monopoly of all 
3 whether they be juſtly obtained or not. 
the 
underſtand ſomething of his character, and that he has made him- 
ſelf known to them by ſome means ſuired to their nature and 


No man can call this leſs than reverence, whe- 
In a man we will 


All faith in 
rovidence of God implies, that thoſe that believe therein 


capacity. In whatever way this knowledge is conveyed, it is 


certainly the knowledge of the Almighty, and whatever kind. 
of confidence ariſes therefrom, it is a fort of faith in the Deity. 
The family of Emmets are a people that are endowed with 2 
| ſupernatural underſtanding, - 
matter that we know of, that can produce the ideas of order, 
or the knowledge of a Providence. This knowledge is as much 
ſupernatural to brutes as to man, and is a gift beſtowed upon 


for there is no organization of 


them, which does not ariſe from the formation of their bodies, 
but from ſome qualities of a mind that their bodies are endowed 


If we can prove that the Ar are Wb 3 with en I 


we will then be able to diſcover what the various principles of 
their religion are.—And this ſhall, in the firſt place, be at- 
tempted. The actions of any people are the belt evidences- 


to prove their rationality, If we taw a people build fine 


cities, lay out fine ſtreets, rear regular edifices, plan fortifica- / 
tious, erect graneries, and ſtore them in all proper ſeaſons 
witn neceſſary proviſions, 


we would certainly conclude, that 
they were endowed with reaſon, att. Poſſeſſed x no {mall degree 


The 
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„MAR or THE ANTS; 
I be author of Spectacle de la Nature, affirms from oblerva. 
tion, . | hat the Ants form a kind of oblong city, divided 
. into ſtreets, that terminate at different magazines, ſome f 
them conſolidate the earth, and prevent it from falling in, by 
%a ſurface of glue, with which they incruſt it. I hoſe whom 
we commonly ſee amaſs ſeveral ſplinters of wood, which they 
draw over the tops of the ſtreets, and uſe them as rafters 
to ſuſtain the roofs, and acroſs theſe they lay another rank 
e of /pinters, and cover them with an heap of dry ruſhes, 
fo graſs, and ſtraw, which they raiſe with a double flope to 
„ of which are appropriated to receive their proviſions, and in 
_ © others they depoſite their eggs, and the worms, that pro- 


turn the current of the water from their magazines; ſume 


« ceed from them,” Since this people diſcover. ſo mucck 


reaſon in the things that fall under our obſervation, and be- 
| have with ſo much wiſdom in their conduct, with regard to 


|| objeds of ſenſe, there is good reaſon to condude, that, with 
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dom and underſtanding. It is only by the actions and beha- 
vionr of men that we know that THEY are endowed with rea- 
fon; for language and words are no infalliable ſigns of a 
rational creature. There are many that can ſpeak well, and 
utter articulate expreſſions, according to the ordinaty ſtile of 
language, that ſcarcely diſcover any {ymptoms of reaſom accor- 
ding to the true acceptation of that word. If that it be by 
the ſimilitude of actions, and conduct, that we determine crea- 
tures to be alike rational, we will, by comparing the conduct 
of the Ants and the human race, be obliged to allow, that in 
the article of reaſon that ſmall people is in many reſpects ' 
%%% "or on Pw FE ow og) teal 
There is another point neceſſary to be conſidered before we 
proceed, and that is, Whether the Ants are endowed with a 
conſcience, or not? I ſhonld not have mentioned this point, 
but have taken it for granted, had not ſeveral writers upon 
religious ſubjects made a diſtinction between rea/cz and con- 
: ſcience. Conſcience is a power in all people which determines 
concerning their thoughts and actions upon principles of right 
reaſon, and the concluſion which is drawn by conſcience from 
thoſe principles, is the ſame with right reaſon itielf. Pecple 
may diſpute as loog as they pleaſe concerning words, but 
wherever reaſon is found among men, there alſo will conſcience 
be preſent. By analogy hes would infer, that if reaſon is 
found among the Piſmires, that they mutt allo be poſleſſed of 
. conſcience, and of conſequence be capable of internal and 
external acts of religion. It is no reproach to the human race 
that other people are poſſeſſed of religious endowments as well 
| 2 | a | | - 06-:; 
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as dein 
and chagrin of ſome ſelſiſb, vain, and bypecritical minds, 
who not only want to have man lord over all creatures, but 
alſo are deſirous that the whole creation ſhbuld be accounted a 
ſeort of mere lumber laid by for the uſe. of man; They are 


ment when they devour any of the human {| 


We have made it evident that theſe: 
gion, and religious exerciſes, 


they obſerve.” 
right reafon will proceed differently 1 in its operations in rational 


the fame way. 
creatures, its principles muſt be the ſame, as far as reaſon bs | 


„ eiSsMIRE JOURNAL.” * 5 
= Ph that this ſentiment will awaken the pride 


not fatisfied with ruling over, and devouring the other crea 


tures to ſatisfy their appetites, but have an anxious indination _ 
ro depricate their characters, becauſe Providence has "aura: 
them to eat many of the reſt of animals for food. 


But a lion or an aligator might make uſe of the ſame. argu- : 
pecies, and con- 


% clude, that they were not only deſtined for their food, but 
were poor, deſpicable, two legged creatures, intended for us 


other purpoſe, than to be food for a more ſuperior race of 


animals. But ſuch arguments are unjuſt on either ſide ; for 
all che creatures upon this earth have a more noble intention 
than to be food for others. if 
' a grant to man, and other” creatures, as that they may live 
upon one another, yet this is no more their chief intention, 
than it is the intention of a man killed by lightening, to be 
made for that purpoſe. I he human race ought to look upon their 
fellow creatures with more humility than they generally do: 
for if they compare themſelves with other people in the ſcale 
of beings, they may find no great reafon to boaſt of their ſupe! 
- nor excellency. | 
rior to a man, as a man is ſuperior to 4 fiſh upon dry land, 
and every creature in its own ſphere and element is deſi igned 
to ſhew forth the wiſdom and providence of God; 1 
aught that We know, adore their en in cheir element as IH 
well as we do in ours. + iro Lan BG por aa 


1 hough Providence has made ſuch 


A fiſh, in the water, will be as much fupe 


and, for 4 


But, to return to the kingdom 405 community of Aher 
conſcienee, and, conſequently, are fiveed for ſome fort of rei- 
There muſt, of conſequence, be 
ome principles upon which they proceed, and à theory that 
We cannot well ſuppoſe that the exerciſe of 
beings, but that from an angel down to an ant it will operate 
If there is any religion natural to reaſonable- 


concerned, and if religion is revealed and not natural, its prin- 


ciples muſt alſo be conſiſtent e character of him that 
makes the revelation. | Am 


The greateſt part of veils n hive written- concerning 
c have admitted that there is ſome notices concerning 
on tar _—_ that rational Os owe tem natural to 

. them 


9 1 


. 


people have reaſoil my 4 
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| bl | them ali That is to ſay, that, without any abc ee 13 
Fi \ lation from God, his works ſuggeſt to their minds his exiſtence, 16 
|| and attributes, and impreſs their conſciences with a ſenſe of [pe 
Ht obligation. This ſeems to be the doctrine ot an inſpired g qo 
||  apoltle, who; affirms,” that The inviſible things. of him from the | 1 
| | creation of the world are clearly ſeen, being underſtood: by the te 
Ihbinęs that are made, even bis eternal pouer and Godbead, ſo tte 
| that they are withiigt: excuſe;*., And be adds afterwards, — * 
FE! That the Gentiles who have: not the lau, do by nature the things = <{ 
| Fr contained in the lau; theſe having not the law, are a law unto |} th 
14 * themſelves, : whichſhew the works of. the lau written in their f. 
tf - hearty, their. conſciences alſo. bearing joint witueſe, and their. * 
1 thoughts. mean while; either accuſing of apologizing for one * 
11 another 4. From theſe obſer vatious of the apoſtle it appears r 


tf] _manifeſh, that the ſpiritual: wiſdom, power, and character of 
the Deny, is manifeſted to the conſciences of men by the viſible 
1 works of the creation; and, that cheſe objects of our ſenſes; 
convey to rational minds ideas of the ev iſtence and attributes 
of God. Ihis is What is meant, by natural religion, and it is 
ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from that which is more immediate 
5 ſupernatural, which is made in divine revelation, contained k 
„ mathe ON: and New Teſtaments; where there are many 
things made known, which the works of creation and Provi-: 
5 3 do not at all make manifeſt... There are even ſome attri-, 
butes of God that are not diſplayed i in thę works of creation, 
which the ſcriptures clearly point out. Of theſe, mercy. is one, 
: which could never have been diſcoyered, from al ehe various 
views of the heaven, and the earth... 1 
As we have conſidered reaſon and ee 970 1 5 * Ca 
in all people, and have determined that duty and obligation 
ariſes from the knowledge they have of their Creator, we 
have reaſon to conclude, that, in the community of Ants, the 15 
ideas of obligation are the. Game as among men. It will from 
hence follow, that, provided any new notices, or diſcoveries 
} of the will of their Maker thould happen at any time to be 
made, that new obligations muſt ariſe, from theſe diſcoveries; i; - 
for whatever the Deity is pleaſed to reveal, muſt be an object 
of faith as ſoon as it is known, and an obligation to believe it 
7 becomes a reaſonable duty. The very law of nature obliges 
ol people, endowed with powers and capacities, to believe a 
3 divine teftimony,—to. receive with readineſs. the record Which 
the Almight y has given tothe World, concerning himſelf, and his 
will. But let us proceed to take a connected view of thoſe 
dcoctrines which the principles of nature, in the firſt place ſug- 
Mt geſt 0: all People, ene with TORI and fig, bn: 
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1. The being andexiſtence of a firſt caule, or that there is a4 1 
yet there have been ſome who have greatly perplexed it wit | 


vain and unreaſonable conceits. The heathens, in general, ad- 
mitted the being and exiſtence of a Deity, but they were 


| totally at a Joſs Who he was, and aſcribed divine perfections 
to mere creatures. They were ignorant of the divine unity, 


and therefore multiplied the number of their Gods. Nature 


ſuaggeſted to them that there was a Creator; but it could not 
ew ſpecifically the character that diſtinguithes the Deity 
from all falſe obje&s of worſhip and adoratlon. Reaſon, pro- 
vided there were no corruption in the ſubject in which it acts 


would lead men directly to the true character of God, but as 


elie ve a 3 


Which 


and his, ; 
x thoſe 

ce ſug- 
uing. 


Ihe 
„ ne 
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apprehenſion of the un learned. 


the ſubject is depraved, reaſon is, in its actions imperfect, and 
catinor fee far for want of an inſtrument, en. 
Reaſon, abſtractly conſidered, is à perfect principle, but 
reaſon in man is impertect, becauſe both the organs of ſenſe, 
aud the powers of the human mind, which are neceſſary for the {| 
exerciſe of reaſon, are weak and much debilitated. In a 
courſe of reaſoning, no people can proceed farther than their 
knowledge extends; often prejudice makes them reaſon agauiſt 
conviction, and the little knowledge they have. Were men 
* qualified without ”/trudion and tutorage, to produce ſuchk 
arguments as they do, after they are inſtructed, in the doctrine 
of the being of a God, it would be a plain proof that nature 


was a ſufficient ſchool for learning this doctrine; but the _ 


greateſt part of the proofs that we have ſtanding upon record, 
are the works of men, who- have been taught by others, ho r-, 
to reaſon. from hi/tory, obſervation, and experience. And here 
we mult obſerve, that there is a wide difference between be. 
leving the exiſtence of a Deity, and being able to prove it. 
It is, perhaps, a firſt principle to believe in God, and What 
all people would do, except they were corrupted, and ſeduced : 
 fromvrhe truth; but to prove this point requires a courle of 


reaſoning which every one is not capable to purſue. Neither 


is it manifect, that thoſe who reaſon beſt, have the ſtrongeſt ! 


confidence in the Deity. There are two ſources of arguments 


for the exiſtence of God to the. vulgar, and theſe are, the 


dictates of Reonſcience, and the ſcriptures, he firſt all men 


have, and Chrittians have both. Ine laboured arguments 


which Philoſophers and divines have formed, to prove the 
being and exiſtence of a Deity, are unknown language to 


the common people in general, and might have been as well 
delivered in any foreign language, as in the vulgar tongue; 


ſor che mode, or manner of reaſoning is quite beyond the 
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„ MAGAZINE O THE A NTS; 
| + That there is a God, his wonderful works declare, and ſet 


1 forth to every perſon's view, The heavens declare the glory 


of God, and the firmament ſhews forth his handy work, Every 
man, endowed with the organs of ſenſe, and a common meaſure 
pf underſtanding, by contemplating the works of creation, muſt 


a - be led at laſt to ſome firſt cauſe. Common ſenſe will teach 
the clown, as well as the philoſopher, that thoſe things that 


are ſeen muſt have had a beginning, for the viciſſitudes which 
he perceives in all things leads him to this idea. In reaſoning, 

or rather obſerving things, à poſteriore, common ſenſe will 

tell any man, that there muſt be a ne plus ultra, where he muſt 


ſtop; that objects of ſenſe, though they may have been long, 
could not be from eternity, becauſe all the parts of matter 


can he varied, and of conſequence, the whole could not be 


ce.rternal, without ſuppoſing that decay and corruption, is an 


eſſential attribute of an eternal being. If matter is eternal, 
the ſmalleſt meaſure of underſtanding will teach us that all its 
parts muſt be ſo; but how comes it to paſs, that ſo many mil- 

| lions of parts of an eternal deſigning being are every moment 


fading away, through corruption, and inſtead of eternity ſet - 


forth the ſtrongeſt image of change and imperfection. The 


very courſe of nature plainly teach us, that there is no eter- 
nity in matter, otherwiſe eternity and change are the ſame 


_ things, and ſuggeſt the ſame ideas. It may, with great juſ- 
tice and propriety, be affirmed, that there is no ſuch idea in 
the univerſe as the idea of eternal matter; for all the inſtruc- 


tion which our ſenſes affords us concerning bodies, is, that 


they change their ſituation, and are liable to decay. From 


te works of creation we may eaſily learn, that the things 
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which are made did not make themſelves, though we cannot, 
from theſe works, determine all the perfections of the author 
of the univerſe. The ſyſtematic writers of divinity have 
| _ us a number of metaphyſical arguments, concerning the 
being and exiſtence of a firſt cauſe, which are exceedingly 
3 i things to the imagination, but the arguments of 
Mr Ray, Derham, and Newingtytt are far more convincing 
and demonſtrative. Theſe philoſophic divines, have, by a 
great number of experiments, proved, to the demonſtration of 
Poch ſenſe and reaſon, that no kind of matter whatſoever, 
could either be eternal, or direct itſelf without the power and 
energy of an infinite firſt cauſe diſtinct from itielf. I ſhall, in 
the courſe of this work, probably offer ſome new argument 
upon this ſubject, which, I hope will give an additional light 
to the former reaſonings that have been uſed upon this point. 
In the mean time, to ſhew the reader the method that has 
been practiſed, I ſhall offer a few arguments of the 2 
ES > | | E : „„ 
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| kind; chat they may perceive the difference between bare rea- 
ſoning, and actual experiments. ; 


1. The being of a God is a truth, no leſs evident than 4 


that of our own, and it appears to be a conſequence of it, for, 
as we ale certain that we ourſelves exiſt, ſo, from this perſua- 
ſion, we may conclude, that ſomething has ever been. For 

if we ſuppoſe, that there was once nothing, we may as ſurely - 
conclude, that neither we, nor any thing elſe, could have ex. 
iſted; for it is not within the reach of human conception to 


conceive that not hing could produce ſomething, or that any . 


being could produce itſelf. From hence it may be certainly 


inferred, that ſome being muſt have eternally exiſted, other. 


wiſe there would have been no time, nor beings to exiſt -in_ 
time. From this method of reaſoning it will all 
dent, that ſome firſt .cauſe independent upon the things that 
are made, muſt have exiſted neceſlarily, and never had any _ 
beginning. The exiſtence of this being mult be abſolute, and 
independent upon both its own will, and all the effects that it 
hath, or can produce. This ſort of exiſtence, for want of a 
better word, we call, /elf-exiſtence, of which we have but 
very indiſtinct ideas, and loſe ourſelves when we proceed to 
deſcribe it. There are no higher reaſons of the exiſtence f 
the Deity, than are implied in the divine nature; for we can. 
not conceive that the being of God could poſſibly depend 


o appear evi. 


either on his own will, or that of any other being; of conſe- 


_ quence, he muſt be ſtrictly and abſolutely neceſſary -in- his 
exiſtence. That we may have as clear an idea of this ſubject M 
as our imperfect knowledge and language will admit, let us re- 
member in the firſt place, that the reaſon of an ' abſolute ne- 
cegſſity of exiſtence implies no leſs than all poſſible and actual 


perfections, or, that there is no kind or degree of perfection, 5 


which is not comprehended in the nature of ſuch a neceſſary 

| being; for it is manifeſt as any demonſtration, that the author 
of all beings can himſelf want nothing of that perfection, Whick 
he has communicated to his creatures. Secondly, There is no 
imperfection in any being, but what implies a poſlibility of 
greater, and further imperfections, and may proceed ſo far as 
to terminate in non- exiſtence; but if we argue fairly, we muſt 
conclude, that the reaſon why the exiſtence of matter and 
motion, or the things which we ſee are continued in being, 
proceeds from a cauſe that is infinite and unchangeable. On 


this head it may be added, that it is impoſſible to have any 


Idea of the beginning of a firſt cauſe, and, conſequently, the 
firſt thing that all the arguments taken from the Works of 
creation and Providence prove, is, that there is an eternal 
_Arſt cauſe. th „ 


| IW+-; 
- _ Secondly, 
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38 ey The being of a Deity may be proved from the 


an eſſential property thereof. That matter is not eternal, 


{| to ſome parts of matter as motion itſelf. - All men have as 
poſes the other; for if there were no reſt, motion ought 


property of matter, it muſt extend to all the parts thereof, 
of whatſoever quality or magnitude: but our ſenſes inform 0 


i motion be an eſſential property of matter, it muſt imply alſo 
an eſſential mover, without which there could be no motion. 


one part of matter poſſeſſed eternally what others wanted, 


of eſſential to ſome parts thereof, as motion is to others. 


particle muſt have moved alike, in this caſe, comparative reſt 
and ſwiftneſs muſt have been equally impoſible, and ſameneſs | 


1 have manifeſted itſelf throught the whole univerſe. But 
experience teaches us that variety, ſwiftneſs, and reſt, are as 
truely objects of our ſenſes and mind as motion, Ws proves : 
* that Motion is no eſſential property of matter.. 5 
EF! Spinoſa, and Mr Hobbes, have aſcribed intelligence to their 


is #$ magere, fubltance that the material world, and every part 


| 
vet they never proceeded ſo far as to affirm,” that either the 
| 


liberty of action, without which, it is impoſſible there could 


; all, and muſt have, in that caſe, contradicted their own expe- 
rience, and that of all the world alſo. But here they ſtopr, 

and could proceed no further, Eternity does not ſo much as 

enter into the idea of matter; for if matter is eternal, it muſt 
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and neceſſarily implies all athers.—For if it exiſt of itfelf, it 
mas be enen, nnd, eternal, and immutable, or, in 
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1 . of ſuppoſing that matter is eternal, and motion 


has been proved already, and that motion is not effential to 
matter, is manifeſt from the idea of reſt, which is as eſſential 


preciſe an idea of re/# as of motion, and indeed the one ſup- 


f certainly to have another name. If motion be an eſſentia! 


us, that this is not the caſe, becauſe many parts of matter 
continue at reſt, while others are moved by the ſwifteſt motion. 
But, what is till more abſurd, motion implies a mover, and 


I j is beyond all the limits of credibility to conceive, that any 
which muſt really be the caſe, when we admit reſt to be as 


Motion, according to materialiſt, ought to have the ſame 
| degres in all the parts of matter, and of conſequence, every 


Ind uniformity muſt have excluded all forts of variety, and 


ſyſtem of nature; and the firſt affirms, that there is only one 


thereof, is the only neceſſary exiſting being. Theſe two Athe- 5 
iſtical writers, though they attributed intelligence to matter, 


be any beginning of motion. Had they aſcribed freedom to 
any one part of matter, they muſt have aſcribed the ſame to 


exiſt of itſelf, which is the moſt excellent of all perfections, 


one 


whole, or any part thereof, poſſeſſed an eſſential freedom and 
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The civiL PoLicy of the ANTS, 6.6. 1 


Well founded and right regulated civil policy, - 
tends much to the peace and happineſs of any 


people. Perhaps if legiſlators and politicians had 
remembered Solomon's advice to the fluggard, and 
learned wiſdom from the Ants, there had never been 
ſo many convulſions in the ſtates and kingdoms of 
this world as have happened, during the progreſs of 
fociety, i in the various parts of this globe. 


The civil policy of any people is, hf method of 
government which all the ſubjects are bound to ob- 


ſer ve, for the real or ſuppoſed oe of the whole com- 


munity. This is different, in different nations, accord- 
ing as the people are different in wiſdom or folly. 


The general laws of nations, are the practical ſigna- 


tures of their policy, and determine them to be 
politically wiſe or fooliſh. When laws are made 
that do not proceed from ſound reaſon, and the real 
nature of things, but have their exiſtence from an 
overbearing Junto of a ſtate, they may then be con- 
fidered as impolitic mandates, proceeding from 


tide, ſelf; or caprice. Sound 00 or jan 1 
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of good g overnment, are the principles upon whicle 
laws mould be eſtabliſhed; but when legiſlators are 
bad politicians, they form laws more according to 
priate intereſt, or whim, than upon thoſe principles 
of /ound 5 that are ſuited to the nature of the 


community. 5 
Where there is a Hort policy obſerred" Ute" laws 


1 will always be few, plain, and eaftly underſlood ; be- 
cqauſeas it is every perſon's intereſt and duty to obey 


the laws, ſo it is alſo their intereſt and duty to un- 
derſtand them. A great muſtitade of laws argues 
the want of wiſdom in a nation; for where people 


have been remarkable for wiſdom, their laws have * 
been always very few, and very plain. The laws of 

Mꝰ⁊⁊loſes are few, and exceedingly ſimple, and, ſo far 

as they reſpect civil ſociety, may antwer all nations 


under heaven, provided they would obſerve them. 


It is a proof of ſound policy, and wiſdom in legiſla- 
tion, when all who are intereſted in keeping the laws 


have a ſhare in the making of them, or at leaſt, every 


one in their turn may ſometime or other enjoy a2 
| ſhare in legiſlation, This will be the readieſt method 
to prevent tyranny of one man over many, or of 
ſlome individuals over the reſt; when men conſider 
that they are to continue in the poſſeſſion of power 
only for a ſeaſon, it will naturally make them care- 
ful and cautious when they remember that in a ſhort 
-time others may make laws as much contrary to their 


| Intereſt as they have done to them. 
All legiſlative bodies of men ought to have but a 


temporary exiſtence; to continue them long in 
3 office, without bringing them back to a private ſtation, 
is a method that is ready to intoxicate them with the 


idea of power, and to make them forget their de- 


pendence upon the body politic. Both legiſlators 
and executors of laws ought to continue only but for a 


ſhort time, otherwiſe, unleſs they are under a divine 


= influence, they will be ready to deſtroy in the end what 
they promiſed to carry on with wiſdom and juſtice in 


the beginning. After the Romans were wearied of 
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kings, on account of the ill behaviour, andtyrannical 
government of {ome of their princes, they made choice | 
of two conſuls, who were only to have their power 
for oneycar, und for this reaſon, That they might 
4 not become inſolent through the continuance of 


< 


A 


their power, but might be always {enſible of their 
dependence, when they knew that they were to be 
reduced to a Face mers W one wn ſer. 8 


* 


vice #5" 


"Le" Roman commonwealth, which amet its 3 


| real, and beſt form in the 259 year of that empire, 

5 Teems to have been eſtabliſhed AE 
rules of human policy. They formed two branches of a 

legiſlature, which comprehended all ranks of ſubjects, 


and two executive magiſtrates that continued only 
for one year. 


to the beſt - 


'This appears to have been the mod- 
del of the conſtitution of Britain, except, that a per- 


| petual executive magiſtrate f is ſubſtituted in the place 
of two conſuls. / F 
1 the one above the other, much has been ſaid on both | 
Hides ; ; but it may be obſerved, that while a commu» 
nity 4 
but, in a degenerate ſtate of ſociety, conſuls are 4 
_ preferable to kings. 1 
changed every year, it would be out of the power 
of the chief magiſtrate to corrupt the two branches 
5 of the legiſlature, and, as they knew they were ac- 
countable, it would have a conſiderable influence * 
upon their behaving well. 
republic, that maxim of the lawyers was not known, 
namely, that kings can do no wrong. The Romans 
ſuppoſed the contrary, and guarded againſt its effects. 
Their conſuls had but a temporary exiſtence, and 
were liable to be puniſhed for yoluntary miſconduct. 


With 1egard to the advantage of 
1s virtuous either of theſe: forms will anſwer; 


If the executive authority were 


In the days of the Roman 


They were conſidered as ſervants of the community, 


and accountable to the people. In extraordinary 


„ e caſes 


* 
Ee F029 ne imperium 1 ius quam annum unum 1 9 85 


ne per diuturnitatem poteſiatis inſolentiores redderentur; ſed civiles 
- ſemper r qui ſe poſt anuum ſcirent futuros eſſe be, = 
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2H * this ſagacious peo le appointed ſome extragræ | 


generally the wiſeſt and beſt in the community, {> 
they were liable to be removed, at the pleaſure of 
- thoſe who appointed them. It was, for the moſt 
part, in times of war, that ſuch authority was granted | 
to one-man, , that the ſprings of motion and action in 


| there was ſuch urgent neceſſity for univerſal unani- 
mity. But when this neceſſity was removed, they 
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WE! {laviſh fear of their power, They. affected no un- 
7 controulable dominion, or abſolute ſway, but 
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dinary officers, ſuch as ictators, but as theſe were 


the republic, might not. work contrary Ways, when 


took away the e leſt it ſhould hurt the virtue 


Which ſaved them from n dauger, when me danger 
1 Was ger. 


In the ancient ages of e Sock 8 every form 


of government that was practiſed appears to have 
been founded upon juſt reaſons of policy, and cxecu- 
„ ted according to its true principles, Kings were the firſt 
dignity that was conferred upon magiſtrates, but not 


under the idea that has been annexed to that office, _ 


f 1 mee ſociety has been ſo much corrupted. Archbi- | 


ſhop. Potter, in ſpeaking of the civil government of 


* | ! * 

Athens, makes theſe: judicious obſervations, and, as 

hey come from a Metropolitan of all England, will 
3 


undoubtedly be agreeable to many of my readers. 
Mloſt nations at the firſt were governed by kings, 
<©-who were uſually perſons of great worth and re- 
e nown, and for their courage, prudence, and other 1} 
; 
4 


e virtues, promoted to that dignity, By the gener al 
. conſent and election of the people; who yielded 


them obedience, out of willingneſs, —— than 
ee neceſlity ; out of advice rather than compulſion: 


c And kings rather chooſe to be obeyed out of love 
| 15 and eſteem of their virtues, and fitneſs to govern, 


than by the force of their arms, and out of a 


preferred the good of their people, for whoſe * 
« protection they knew, and acknowledged them 1 
ſelves to have been advanced, before any cove- || 
"BY" Jo. 4 or + axnbitions deſings of their own. They i | 
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agr⸗ expected no bended knees, no proſtrait faces, but 
vere MH © wouldcondefcendto converſe familiarly even with 
1 is Ml «© the meaner ſort of their ſubjects, as oft as they 
e of „ ſtgod in need of their aſſiſtance. In ſhort, they 
molt _ } < endeavoured to obſerve ſuch a juſt mediuni in 
nted their behaviour, and all their actions, as might 
Nm ' neither expoſe their authority to contempt, nor 
vhen 3 * render them formidable to thoſe whom they 
ani: ( chooſe rather to win by kindneſs into a voluntary 
they 1 compliance, than to awe by ſeverity into a forced 


rtue „ ſubjection. They | propoſed to themſelves no 
ngcrr MF} $ other advantage than the good and welfare of their 
8 3} < people, and made uſe of choke authority no farther, 
form Ft , than as it was Wehe and mee to that 4 


TL 1 
FEA „ The Hine chi obſerves, "that in „badi Jaw. JI 
A people to war, kings, in thoſe days, not only afſiſt- 
ce. e them by their good conduct and management of 
2455 — affairs, but expoſed their perſons for the ſafety and 
1 5 A | honour of their country, prefling forward into the 
= | 1 thickeſt of their enemies, and often encountering the Y 
Rt ' 3; moſt valiant of them in ſingle combat. And this they 
wed” A Wi. thought a principal point of their duty, judging it but 
Ha . * 3 4 reaſonable that they who excelled j in honour, ſhould | 
1 Wa Y ſurpaſs them alſo in valour ; and they that had the 
* frrſt places at all feaſts, and public aſſemblies, ſhould 
neral | be the firſt alſo in undertaking dangers, and expoſing 
elded \ themſelves in the defence of their country.—Such : 
than | 1 ideas ſeem to have prevailed among princes in the 
D: days of Homer, for the poet makes Sarpedom actoſt 
Ne Glaueus in much the ſame ſtile with that of the arch- | 
Sn” I. biſhop, and from whom his grace 1 Yo to have 4 
fa taken his obſervations 1 in Fart“ 1 5 py OY 
. ? Since all the Ex i e WT de L 1 
PL | ycian bands our nod obey 05 
but - Tous, like gods, united homage pay - bi 6. 
whoſe Since we firſt ſeated have our goblets re, | 
them- And our rich tables with the beſt abound; _ 
cove- Then Glaucus ! let us be the firſt of thoſe. . 85 
They To face the battle, and no fight our foes. ' 0 19 8 TEE 
ected 9 Tha 


PP . , See «2%, 
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Thet our brave troops may never have to ſay, 
We love to rule with arbitrary ſway. | 


\ Drink the beſt wine, and firſt at feaſts; appear, - | 
But when our foes approach retreat for fear. 


ſevereſt reproach, and points out the ſtrongeſt con- 


traſt of character that is to be found in any language. 


Oinobares unos ommat'chon Kradien 2 Elaphoio.. 5 
He calls him a drunkerd, ſays he had eyes life 4 


1 Un but an heart Jike an hind. In his behaviour to 7 
5 his ſubjects he was arbitrary and ſevere, but in aſ- 


ſerting their rights againſt their enemies, he was 
cowardly and puſillanimous. This was a perverſion 4 


of the original policy upon which. government was 
_ eſtabliſhed, and which the Greeks, in the COR, of 4 
| Homer, Rill ſeemed inclined to aſſert, _ 


"A. compact between kings and people, is a very | 


ancient notion, and is undoubtedly founded in nature. 
Even the. kings of Iſrael and Judah, though they 


were 2 his 7 by God, yet were alſo choſenby the 


people, by the divine permiſſion, to make them un- 
= deritand, that it was for the good of the community Þ 
i that God permitted them, and that they were nod 


longer of N appointment than they anſwered 
that end. There is a ſtriking proof of this point, 


I Kings xii. I, concerning the ſon of Solomon. It ® 


is ſaid in that-paſſage, That Rehoboam went to She- 


chen; for all Iſrael were come to Shechem to make. 
him king. This ſhews that hereditary right did not 


altogether give him a title, without the election of 


the pale ne, ſecondly, that the people had a 


T1 igt 


Re 


It was the ancient idea both of kings and their = 
1 that all government was intended for the 7 
good of the community, and when this end was not 
_ anſwered, they conſidered government to be proſti-. 
tuted, and its main end perverted. Achilles cha- 
racter of Aggamemnon, is expreſſed j in very ſtrong 
language upon this ſubject. He calls him Demoboros- 
Baſileus, a king that devoureꝗ his people, or ſwallowed = 
them up, but when danger approached, was as faint - 7 
| hearted as a ſtag. That line of Homer contains the 


. ins Jjournat,.? 4. 
tight to reject him, provided he did not nf to. 
reaſon, and the laws of his country.—Fer when the 


ten tribes. renounced his government, the Almi ghty 
woculd not ſuffer him to fight with them, to bring 


1 them back to their former allegiance. It was not the _ 
he policy of the king that prevented him from this mad 
ot enterprize, but the direction of God; which ſhews, 
tl that divine policy requires that king and people be 
na- of united by compact; or . whoever are the rulers f 
mg nations be choſen by the conſent of the people, The 
7 > tfirſt part of the civil policy of the kingdom of Ants 
ved is, that none rule over them without their conſent, N 
unt and'5 in this they agree with the Fews, the Greeks, | 
the and the Romans, 5 all the moſt approved forms of 
on- government ſince the beginning of the world. It is 
not to be expected, that in one number of this Ma- 
„ Z gazine that I ſhould finiſh each of the heads propoſed. 
ee A | 


F 2 They are intended each to make a volume by them 
rto ' F ſelves, and may be bound up ſeparately. - The ſub- 


aſ- jest of every head will, therefore, be reſumed T1 -: 
Was the whole is compleatly finiſhed; TI ſhall, proceed at 
lion tis time to ſhew whit the civil policy of the Ants, 
Was and all creatures, under good government, 18% gn 4 
„ of * ought to be. Before I proceed, it may be neceſſary 
te conſider, how the civil policy; and the forms of 
very civil government among any people differ. All 
ure. forms of civil government are the practical policy of 
they nations, or the effects of their deſigns in aſſociating 


together in one place, or under the ſame govern- 
ment; this the Greeks called Politeuma, or the admi- 
niſtration of a ſtate, or commonwealth. When the 
adminiſtration of government, and the laws of the 
ſtate agreed, civil policy, and the form of govern- 

ment were conſidered as one and the ſame thing. 


laws, by the arts of deſigning politicians, then -the 
= forms of government and the policy were different. 
In this caſe, the word policy is taken in an evil ſenſe, 
and is © a common term to expreſs. n 
$84} e. Li befor ta” 101 n | 

5 Policy 


But when adminiſtration was made to differ from the "0 


9 ann „ eee 
c 


e 
* 
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- Policy, which is but another name for the privi= 


| which and government of citizens; is often in its ad- 
iP tilifſtration different from its principles. Laws are 
the principles of ſound policy, founded in reaſon, 


and juſtice; when the laws are Fulpended for certain | 
reaſons of ate, policy is {et at various with govern- 
ment, and legiſlation is made to yield to policy or 
atmtvitativa: This ſeldom happens among a wiſe 


| and virtuous people; the principles of citizenſhip, . 
Which are the ſame with policy, and the practice 


thereof, are always the ſame, among ſuch a people 


as the Emmets. Through the long ſucceſſton of 
| ages from the beginning of the world, it has never 
once been found that their principles and e = 
have differed. = 
As this people are very pibliic, and. increaſe faſt; TR 
1 Pp they have ſent forth many colonies ſince the flood of | 
Noah; theſe colonies, as ſoon as they ſettle in any 
3 different part of the earth, become free and indepen- © | 
dent ſtates, and are no other ways bound to their | 
mother country, than by the Jaw of friendſhip. 


They obſerve the ſame laws with all the other na- 


I | tions of Ants through the whole earth, but will not 
it} be dictated to by any other power except their own. 
'They are like the bees in this particular, which, as 


ſoon as they leave their old hive, and forin a new 
commonwealth, endeavour to acquire property, and 


| preſerve it againſt every other power. If the mother 
hive ſhall happen to invade their rights and proper- | 
ties from any pretence of ancient authority, the 
will reſiſt them at the riſk of their lives, and tupport Fe 
their independency as long as one of them is alive. 
This appears to have been the practice of all people 
fince the diviſion in the plains of Shinaar. The 


tribes that then ſeparated from the parent commu- 


1 nity, became diſtinct, and independent nations, and 
were governed by their own laws, and walked ac- 
cording to their own rules of policy. They conſi- 
gered the pretenders to univerſal empire, as inva- 
devs of the. rights of mankind, and reſiſted them 
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with al their might ; and were willing nos to fall 
in the conflict than to part with their liberties. 
Nimrod and Chedorlaomer, of infamous memory, 
were among the firſt after the flood, who attempted 
to enſlave other nations, by aſſuming A juriſdiction 
over them, but they met with reſiſtance in their 


attempts; and though they gained the battle, we do 


not find that they attained to their deſign. . Abraham, 
who loved liberty, and was a friend of God and 
man vanquiſhed the oppreſſors, and reſtored to 
every man his own. - Never were men made ſlaves 
till they turned wicked; and none, except wicked 
men made flaves of their brethren, except when 
- 8 invaded their rights, or were preparing to do 
1 The claims of authority ofa parent country over 
19 er had they been made in the firſt ages of the 
world, would have prevented the population of the 
_ earth, and fruſtrated the deſigns of Providene. It 
S plain, that Providence never intended that human 
_ juriſdiction ſhould proceed further than the conſent _ 
of parties, and the ſituation of people. All the great 
emperors of the world were only univerſal ſcourges | 
of mankind, for their {in and wickedneſs, but never, 
had any natural or divine apointment. Had men 
taken their maxims of government from the Ants, 
there would have been more peace and lefs war in 
the world, than there has been from the beginning. 
Nature itſelf would teach all men good goverment, 
provided they conformed to its Ahn ten, anda did | 


"_ not behave unnaturally. 


inva- 1 what is appointed for the ſupport of his hou 3 


It appears plain, in conſidering the wore of 


civil ſociety, that a hereditary right to kingdoms is 4 


F ot an original, but an adventitious idea; for what 
T man cannot alienate, cannot properly be called his 
A own. He is no more, in that caſe, than a tenant, 
y 9 ho holds his right conditionally, by obſerving the 
3 Nuß that give him a tenure to his poſſeſſions.— 
Puffendorff obſer ves That a king may ditpoſe of 


ee to bis own pleaſure, but cannot a 
Fax 7 II. . 


* 
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146 999 Diets; or any part of the kin gdom, without 
j 2 the conſent of his ſubjets.—Neither can he alie- 
i s nate the public money, without the conſent of 


. — 2 


„„ 
ur 
2 


k to do otherwiſe is unjuſt and unreaſonable. 


is not conſiſtent with reaſon and juſtice, is ab- 


miniſtration thereof abſurd and unjuſt; this happens 
when magiſtrates neglect to . wack the laws, or 
when they pervert them for the ſake of obtaining an 
arbitrary authority over the people; or when they 


e . 
hoy -- f =. > — 
— — G 
* 
ro, 


we "= ons 
i 8 


hoy 


tion, to caſes that were not ſuppoſed when they 


8 


r wy LS 
5 2 


without an unnatural ſtretch of interpretation.— 


3 Q : * 


— n 1 


happen. It is always a ſign of ambition in rulers, 
or deſipation in the ſubjects, when adminiſtrationis 
contrary to juſtice and good government, It never. 


* 
* * 3 — 
= — 4. 


i patrimonium reipublice aut regni ſolent adpellari. Q dd aucudi iterum 
familie; poſterius ad publicas utilitates regni. Circa prius rex habet 


ue uſibus quibus deſtinatum ell, e debet Neutrum e con- 
ſeals y populi aplicare poteſt. 


Multo minus autem qui regnum non habet in patrimonio, totum . 
num aut ejus partem alicnare potelt, niſi accedat conſenſus populi, & 


vice verſa membrum aliquod civitate invita ſeſe abrumpere poteſt, niſi 


— _ ——— 


Ne ils cap. xvi. 5. & 6. 


The fame author affirms, that all juſt government 
'F is from God, from this conſideration, that it is 

founded in right reaſon, which is the gift of the 
114 Almighty :»—and whatever form of government 


extend them beyond the limits of their firſt inſtitu- 
Among a virtuous people this will ſeldom or never 


continues long, except in the decline of ſtates, when 
they are near their latter end, of which it is, for 
| W moſt 5 723 a "Oe prognoſtic. In virtuous com- 
TRIS, = 


Es NOOR * ql ne . FIR ors "aa Publica, gur 


ec the people *.“ All this is conſiſtent with reaſon, 4 


ſurd and unnatural. In ſome caſes a form of go- _ 
vernment may be right, and the execution and ad- 


were made, and to which they cannot be —_ 1 


2 diſtinguitur in patrimonium principatus & reipublice ſeu fiſcum & 74 
zrarium ” quorum prius deſtinatuin eſt ad tuſtentionem regis, ejuſque 


uſumfructum, & de fructibus inde provenientibus pro ſuo a arbitrio dif@ 7 
ponere poteſt. Circa poſterius autem adriniliratorismunus obit, idem- 


x HAI 
F a 
l 91 Fe: 


poſteriore caſu etiam peculiariter conſenſus! partis alicnande ſicut nee - 


— orum noſtium | in eam fir redaQtum condition m, ut aliter 7 bo 
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= munities, when. .adminy 


= as little neceſſity for lawyers, and gentlemen. of the 
long robe. Statutes, when multiplied to exceſs, 
always perplex right, and it would be a wiſe courſe | 
in legiſlators, when they make new laws, to deſtroy ' 
the old ones, in whoſe room the new ones are ſub» 

ſtituted; for it is impoſlible that there can be as 


on,  PISMIRE: TJounat,'s 1 
LON. pPerverts. the laws, 
and injures the community, the adminiſtrators are 


MEE I 


* called to an account, and puniſhed, and better men 
preferred in their place; ; by which means it comes 


to paſs, that others are affraid to abuſe their truſt, 


= for fear of being made examples in like manner.— 


Public rewards and honours, are. conferred upon 


= vor thy. men, which makes it honourable to be vir» | 
ftuous; this creates emulation to excel in well doing; 
and in this manner, righteouſneſs exalts a nation; | 


In the family, of Piſmires, as far as their hiſtory 


is known, it has never yet been found, that there 
were any new laws made, or any of the old laws 
amended; and this ſeems to, ariſe from there being 
no lawyers among them, to confound law, and 
= equity, which, among that people are, always the 
fame. Perhaps it may be ſaid, that this happens 
Z from. their not being a. mercantile people, and ſo | 
=} have not ſuch a variety of complicated caſes to em- 
barraſs their juriſprudence. | But this certainly is not 
the cauſe of their uniformity in Ra — 
Reaſon and juſtice are the {ame by land and ſea, and 
= few laws might ſerve for all caſes that belong to | 
= them, whatever trade is carried on in either. Juſ- | 
* tice is a plain thing, and if every one would obſerve | 
it, as well as they underſtand it, there would be no 


long trials or proceſſes at law; and there would be 


many caſes as there are ſtatutes, and of conſequence _ 


lawmakers create ſins by making of laws. In ſome 


countries, without a new act of parliaments; a man 


dare not break a window into his own houſe, nor 
dig a well in his field, which appears a very great 
= Hardſhip ; for if it becomes juit by a ſtatute of par- 
Went, it was undoubtedly juſt before, and the 


ver 


that family. 


* rules vy the conſent of all, Tapports' the dignity of 
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RnNRot the, 5 law which ſuppoſes that every man 
ns du 9 
. is many windows as he pleaſes, and as much water 
75 in his field as he can obtain, anf wer the purpoſe in =_ 
all eaſes, where there is no diſpute about his Tight; | 
Without the expence of a new "Ja of leg iſtature - 
Any perſon who would attempt 0 hinder it, ought to 
be ſent to the correction-houfs t learn better beha- 
viour, which might ſerve inſtead of any new law. % 
There are ſome people whole manners are DT - 4 
fimple, and o conſiſtant 'with nature, that their 
__Iigly few. As far as the Nis are known they are 
a people of this kind. They have the fame cuſ- 
tons khat they had in the Ways of Solomon, the 
fame food, the fame-elothing, and the fame dW | 
flons and amuſements? They are a people naturally 


tient in adverſity: In this they do not a little reſem- 
make the belt of all difadvantages. They indeed 


9 ehaſte, and every market Ant keeps cloſe to his 


thing as Leake*s pills to be found in any of their 


all intercourſe with the fex that is not honourable, 


4 x DT OT 4 5 * * 
4 9 Ans en p tr * 7 5 F 
ws 3 4 * af . 7 : L » :; 
— 4 


very nature of Juſtice: eſtabliſhes the right. Might 


ds a houſe upon his own ground may have 


government 18 caſily ſettled, and their lawys exceed Fo 


_Ebfitented/ with their ſituation, and exceedingly pa- 


ble the French, who, though they are not under the 
beſt of governments, yet appear always happy, and 


differ much from the French and Engliſh, with re- 
gard to gallantry, for the Ants are exceedingly 


own mate, and ſhe to him. The younger ones 
never practiſe the rites of Venus till they are mar- 
red,” which renders them very fruitful and prolific. 
You will not ſee an Ant come "this length of puberty 
kEmaciated with the paphian diſorder, nor. is ſuch a 


cities. A young Piſmire would be aſhamed to ſhew Þ 
| his ſecrets to a ſurgeon's apprentice, or to have the 
Vr reps applied to his manhood. In that community i 
is deemed a mortal crime, and unworthy of any of 


Their king, who is only choſen by the WEE: and 4 
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| F is adiffcult-ta to; ak hiker the hiſtory of indivi- 


duals, or the hiſtory of a whole people affords 


the greater entertainment to a curious reader. AS 3} 
| every perſon is but an individual himſelf, it will, 5 
perhaps, afford ſing:e perſons more pleaſure, to SR '4 
the hiſtory of a people piece-meal, than if the gene- 
ral character of them had been given in a national 
hiſtory. The lives of remarkable perſonages, have 


been read with avidity by people of all rapks, in all 


nations, and when they have wearied of moral and 
dedactive writings, they have relieved chemſelves 


with the pages of biography. The lives of legi/ta> | 


tors, ſainto, and warriors, have filled up the greateſt 
part of biographical writings. ! The hero of this 
eſſay ſhall be of none of thoſe, characters. In the 
days in which he lived, it was not become faſhiona- 


ble to knig ht men for their faith, nor to celebrate 


the fame af. politicians, and, public robbers. In the 


few; and kin vom: Gazl þ ſo that ſaints aſſed — 
ſexved, legiſlators unnoticed, and heroes unregarded, 
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Both the ſeeds of virtue, and of vice were in the 
World, but did not come to there full growth in one 


age. It was not long till there were examples of 


both; Cain ſet an example of the latter, and Abel 5 z 
of the firſt. When this world. was finiſhed, creep- 


ing things; as well as beaſts and cattle, had their ap- 
pointment in the f yitem, and that ſmall people the 
Ants were ranked in the ſcale of beings. Creatures 
of a larger ſize may, perhaps, look down with con- 
tempt upon this pigmy race of inſects, but the uſe- 


fullneſs of beings is not to be determined from the ® 


quantity of matter they carry about with them, but 
from their works. of wiſdom, and their ins their . 
appointment in the univerſal ſyſtem. 


In the days of Ocacus we are informed by 1 | 
fable, that when a peſtilence had carried off all the | 


1 Jupitur, at the deſire of this ſage, formed a 
new race of men out of the family of. Ants. *Fhis 
would ſeem to hint, that there is ſome relation 
between the Ants and the human race, or at leaſt 
that the ancients did not think it any diſcredit to 
men, to be compared to Piſmires. When I come to 
_eonfider the philoſophy of this people, I ſhall have 


Ft © becaſion to ſhew, how far they agree and differ from 


the human race. In the early lads of hiſtory, the 


mires, and ſleem to have taken their deſignation from 


A chief Emmet 6f that name, from whom they are 


Kalle Myrmidons. There were a people in Theſ- 
- faly, in che time of the Trojan war, of this name, 
who attended Achilles at the ſiege of Troy. There 
were fifty ſhips of Myrmidons commanded by this 
A 8 aceerding to Homer Kw. i 
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Fun fifty ſhips beneath Achilles catette 
Th' Achaians, Myrmidoſs, Hellenians dae 0. 858}, 26 
Theſſalians all, the warions in their nam, 
TE «>The fame their nation, -and their. chief th pe, Pao. 
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idons were an eminent family among the Piſ- 5 
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There is 4 fine deſcription of the Myrmidons 'in 
7 the 16th b wah par ies N e eee tos md 
MY . * to battle nd Wo, ry 5 WY. 
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Ho . 45 3 Patrecto megaletari 8 
= _ £E/tichon.opbr' en Traaſi mega Phroneontes orugan, 
= . Autica de ſphekeſſin Eoikates exeherhonto e 
___  Einodivis ous paides Eridmainduſin in Ethontes. | 4 . 
Tue hoſt well armed, in ſteady ranks they go, „„ 
Patroclus leads them C ge 
Fierce on he paſt, and as the troops advance, © 
Keen of revenge, each warrior ſhakes his lance: 
As waſps, provok'd by children, leave their hive, L428 
And iſſue forth to fave their young alive, ©: 
In thickeſt ſwarms they ruſh upon their ey.) 
Thus in cloſe ranks the Myrmidonians go; 


And hercely ruſh among the Trojan bands, 5 ©, 
| has, ill Were of Jain lie ſeatter' on the lands,” 4 ig bo 8 


This authority may convince us, that the Piſmires 4 
gare not an ignoble race, as men of the greateſt re- 
= nown have taken their names from then, as far 
back as the ſiege of Troy. As Myrmidon appears 
to have been the firſt remarkable character among 

e Emmets, his hiſtory will not be unacceptable to 
the curious. The time of his nativity we will not 
_ to aſſertain to a day, or an year, becauſe in 
\the firſt ages of the world people were not ſo exact 
as they are now, with regard to chronology. But 
ſuppoſe we ſhould reckon the year of his nativity 
to have happened when Cain killed his brother Abel, 
there is nothing in either the Hebrew, Chaldeun, or | 
Egyptian hiſtory to contradict this opinion. It is 
not improbable that the Emmets were the firſt poſ- 
ſeſſors of the land of Nod, and that Myrmidon was 
anative of that country. The country of Homer, of 
He od, and John Dunſcotus, have all been diſputed, 
and people generally chooſe which fide they think 
molt probable, and fo they may do with the preſent 
Wong of this hiſtory. There have been ſome who 
"H&G Ont, that there were Ws 8 this earth 
ES, before 
1 EL odd Hon. Il ud, L.. 257. | | 
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une Adam, and that thoſe in the land of Nod f 
were ſome of their, poſterity; but cas this has been 
accounted hereſy, it is er to be t e e A 
Wien regard to this point. 
Myrmidon would, no doubt, ive Gets cation fo 
* was cuſtomary in the country where he lived.— 
This is generally the firſt part of the hiſtory of 
remarkable perſonages, which we meet with in 
books of biography, Writers of lives ſeldom forget 
to inform us how many years their hero was at ſchool, 
how often he was flogged by his pedagogue, and 
| how lang time he took to learn the alphabet, the 
FLrammar, andthe claſſics; what figure he made at the 
= Oniverſity, "And whether he deſerved to be a biſhop 
Wo or a curate, a lord, or al ſquire. This is a part of 
& our hero's' hiſtory. which I ſhall paſs over, as the 
= memoirs of the family do not afford any light into {| 
1 theſe points. In the firſt ages of the mats. before | 
men's facultiez were enfeebled by luxury. and diſi- 
pation; when they lived much in the fields and the i 
open air, it is reaſonable to conclude, ' that they 
would perceive objects more eaſily, and more di- 
1 tinctly, than people have done ſince. They would 
then paſs more quickly from premiſes to conculſions, 
and ſcarcely perceive the middle term, Which is now | 
ſo eſſentially neceſſary to be conſidered before an 
„ mant is made. 
A many writers of lives proceed e A 
without being certain of the authenticity of the me- 
moirs, from whence they take their informations. 
TI hope, as this is a common pr vilege, it will be 
nd accounted no preſumption to make uſe of it, The 
memoirs of the Ants, like the prophecy of Enoch, ⁶ 
which is faid to have been lately brought from ſome # 
of the unfrequented tribes of Arabians, contains | 
| many curiops anecdotes . opera our ancient 5 
Piſmire. 
He had from his tank: years an inv incible Welte | 
wy tion to travel, and before the univerſal deluge, had 0 
i jxaverſcd the * ys of the habitable * 
Ws 
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As vided: a power of rendering himſelf, inviſible to 
the human race; wherever he came, he had an op- 


Ez portunity of obſerving the actions, and learning their 9 
characters without being perceived. His firſt ad- 


venture was in the family of Cain, whether he came 


unperceived;! ben Jubal was compoſing muſie for 


the harp and organ, and Lamech was ſcolding W 1 


his two wives. He ſoon learned, by obſerving the laws k 
that were given to mankind at firſt, that this diſa- 


greement between Lamech and his wives Was per- 


g mitted by Providence as/a-puniſhment of his ſin for 


tranſgreſſing the firſt inſtitution of marriage; and 


that to take more wives than one, though it might 


be pretended that it was neceſſary for peopling the 
infant world, did not ſo much anſwer that end as 


Was pretended. For as the number of men and 
women are nearly equal, when one man took two, 
it would be impoſſible for ſome men to have one, 
and it was therefore an arbitrary monopoly for La- 
mech to take two wives when it would be impoſſi- 


ble for every other man to have the ſame number. 


This obſervation entirely deſtroys that apology : 
which is made for the antidiluvian patriarch's living 
in pologamy, namely, that it was permitted, that 
the world might, be ſooner overſpread with people; 


for it would have certainly been more conducive to 


that end, for every man to have one woman, than 
that 1 ſhould have had more; for as this was a 
perverſion of nature, it was not likely to anſwer any 
good purpoſe. Myrmidon made theſe obſervations 
upon pologamy while he continued in the family of 
Lamech of the poſterity of Cain. 


This ancient Piſmire was endowed with ace 


" wonderful gift beſides the power of making himſelf 
inviſible; he could, by looking at the countenances 
f human creatures, ſee clearly into their hearts, 
and read the ſentiment of their minds. His obſer- 


vations upon the family of Lamech are curious and 
; entertaining: 


In an ancient fragment, which he left 
behind , and is an preſerved in the family :of 
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ſtep of his conduct and behaviour. 
ſolute in nothing but when his luſt provoked him, 
and then he was mad like a bull in the herd, ready 
to deſtroy every rival that was his competitor for 
enjoyment. He never had any diſpoſition to fight, 


a, 2 
» * 


MAOAZ1 IE 
dons, there are the following obſervations. 


66-7 Lamech; as ſoon; as he came to man's eſtate, loſt. 
4 all ſenſe of the religion 


"® had introduced into his family, and became as 
The religious appoint- | 
by divine au- 
. nen with regard to ſacrafices, and other me- 


which his father Adam 


% great an infidel as Cain. 
ments which had been introduced 


% thods of paying homage to the Deity, began to be 
totally neglected, and forms of human invention, 


more ſuited to the pride and corruption of nature, 


were ſubſtituted in their place, Lamech conſi- 
dered all religion as a mere policy, and practiſed ' 
it only as a means to obtain dominion over his 
Family, whom he perſuaded of its importance only 
to ſerve his own ambition. He was naturally a 
man of a bluſtering diſpoſition, and wanted almoſt 


all that delicacy that reaſon dictates to men, as an 


ornament of their nature. When his wives and he 
happened to fall into varience, he would threaten 


« © them moſt ſeverely, and to frighten them, boaſt of 
actions he never had committed, und ſay, he had 
done what never was in his power. 
accounted no. ſin, though, like Cain, he was really 
a coward, and affraid of every perſon he met. 


Murder he 


This is an ordinary conſequence of guilt and an ill 


conſcience, which generally make men either deſ- 


perate or cowardly. Humanity and real courage 


are ordinary united, and brave men are for the 


moſt part gentle and human. Lamech minded 
nothing ſo much as his ambition and his luſt. 
He was libidinous, and proud, yet mean in every 
He was reſo- 


except when the ſpirit of gallantry moved him, 


or when he knew that he was in no danger, and 
and then he was ine xorable, as all cowards gene- 


rally are,—But a determined your; and a threa- 
| 60 tening 
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60 tening which appeared ſincere, would ſoon bring 
e him to the meaneſt ſubmiſſion, and ſhew that ne 
«K was only. an afs f in a lion“ in. When his ſon = 
« Jubal, who was a good-natured ſort . of a man, 
| 6 (as moſt Part of thoſe who love. muſic. are) was 
employed in compoſing muſic, to celebrate the 
| © praiſes of the Almighty Creator, his father Lamech _ 
= © was bluſtering with his wives, and turning his 
e ſon” 8 compoſitions into ridicule, of Which the [ON 
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5 5 055 fond all'our wiſdom, fl. our ſouls with fare, | 


But when we behold thy rich mercy alone, 


Our tongues are UP mois ang ſl ir language * be. 
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They fain would ſiug praiſe but our words are no more; _ 
el muſe then in a tures, and what words can't expreſs 


5 Our ſouls ſhall admire, nd our hearts ſhall n 5 


. There are tina: more. en nzas in the ſame frag- = 
ment, Which ſhall be given in the remaining par. of 
this life. The ſtory goes on When Jubal could 
e not live any e with his father, and the ſonsss 
of Cain, he left them, and went to the poſterity = 


Inf Seth, where. he was kindly 1eceiyed, and joined 


= &« with them, When men began to call, upon the name 
of the Lord. A perſon, Who is a lover of mu- 
| fic, could not be unacceptable to ſuck as were fin- 
cere worſhippers of the true God. Jubal therefore 
taught them muſic, and. compoſed hymns, i in praiſe, of 
© the Almighty Creator of the univerſe, "There is an 
excellent hymn. upon ſacrifices, which, in the days 

of Enoch, was much admired, awhich.ig:ſuppaſed to 


to have been written by Jabal, I have preſeryed it 


entire, more onactount,! of the ſentir jents contained 
in it, than for its antiquity; but 1 all, proceed. to 


the charactel of Jubal, not being diſpoſed to dwell 


long uponthe character of his father, as all bad cha- 
racters are diſagreeable to relate, and many of 
them had better be buried in- oblivion, chan BE: hand- 
ed down to poſterity. oils No ns no grom vor 


Jubal was all oppoſite chäracter Ttocthit as his 


N . father; he was humane, hofpitable, and benevolent 
| he loved good men, ST performed good works,— 


That religion that was given to Adam by the Al- 


mighty, he endeavour 
ably fond of that part gf divine ſervice that related 
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d to obſerve, GE remark- 


tothe rale of his Maker. Whether this je 4 
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The Partozopuy Has the ANTS, be the 
{5 es oo LY SOLOMON, | „„ 
[7 (HAT the Ants Are philoſbphert no ; pete 
I will ditpute who are acquainted with the 
1 hiſtory of that people. The plans of their cities 
3 declare that they underſtand geometry in a practical 
way, which is certainly the beſt ſort of knowledge. 
= The doctrine of ſquares and angles appear to be well 
underſtood among them, and they are not ignorant 
of the doctrine of circles, as they can form a very 
exact one upon occaſions, when there is neceſlity for 
it. Whether they have learned proportion from 
the fifth book of Euclid I will not pretend to affirm, 
though I rather think that Euclid muſt have learned 
from them, as they arg a more ancient people than 
the Greeks. As the practical geometry of this peo- 
ple agrees fo well with the acknowledged principies 
of the beſt geometricians, they muſt be acknowledged 
= to have true and juſt ideas of that part of the {cience 
of mathematics. Their ſymbols are different from 
thoſe of the human race, and therefore it would be 
needleſs to pretend to give examples of their mes 
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gy of proceeding, in ' purſuing this ſejence. It is 


Their manner of expreſſing themſelves is ſimple and 
= eaſy; they avoid technical terms of art, by which 
perſons, unlearned in ancient languages, uthay words 


| they do not underſtand. They account it abſurd 
for a perſon of ſcience, who underſtands mathema- 

| tics, to expreſs his art by words, which he does not 
| know to what language they belong. And it muſt 
be allowed to be a diſgrace to ſcience to retain all 
| thoſe foreign terms of art, when it may be more 5 
eaſily expreſſed in a people” s Own tongue. A equi- 


taterai triangle might be called a figure of three 


* ſciences are written, is a thing much to be deſired, 


i learned, languages. 


| ſome definitions may be inaccurately expreſſed, and 
many terms dark and obſcure, yet, as experiment 
calls forth every thing to a trial, there can be little 


| read one {yllable, who underſtood. practical geome- 


as. in ſentiments, of the mind. 


ö the dame with that which is called logical, only with 


he 


/ 


only neceſſary to appeal to their works of art, and 
eſpecially thoſe of geometry and architecture. 


equal ſides. A parallelogram a four ſided right, 
| lined figure, whoſe. oppoſite fides are equal. A par- 
rabola might be called the ſection of a cone, cut by 9 
a plane parallel to one of its ſides ;—or, in geome- 
try it may be called the « quotient, which is now na- 
turalized. A ED” wha" of the. ſtile in which the 


1 for the ſake of thoſe. who are not infucter1 In the 


But it may be ve concerning the; whole ; 
ſcience of mathematics and geometry, that, though 


danger concerning the meaning of words. The 
ſcience is an object of our ſenſes, in general, and 
1 there is no. reaſon to fear, that there ever can be 
| any. material deception. There are ſaid. to have 
been inſtances of perſons, who never could learn to 


j try, and who could form very noble deſigns, which 
& ſhews that ſcience does not ſo much conſiſt in words. 


The method of reaſoning. i in the mathematics, is. 


q Wel rere, chat the we of the firſt Are, for 


. 
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the Wel part viſible, and may be examiried by our 


5 | ſenſes, and brought to the trial of experiment, but 

* the others are objects of reaſon, and can only be 
8 tried by the mind. There are ſome things in the 
l mathematics which are not objects of our ſenſes;  ; 
1 fſuch as axioms and definitions, which are deductions 
Ss ot reaſon, and can never be perceived otherwiſe 
4 than by the mind. They are mere abſtract ideas 
* that inhere in no viſible ſubject; of this ſort are 
t BW theſe, that a point hath no parts, Semeion ein ou meror 
t , outhen, According to Euclid. That a line is length, 
l 3 without breadth or thickneſi— That lines are made | 
e wp of points.. Supenfices of lines, and ſolids of 
4  fuperfices, All theſe are mere abſtract ideas taken 
e for granted, of which no man's mind had ever any 
Kt architypes. This teaches us, that, without firſt ap- 
1 plying to reaſon, that we could not even arrange 
- objects of ſenſe ſcientifically, and that our mind is 
* more the governor of our ſenſes, than our ſenſes of 
* our mind. It is alſo plain, that all viſible objects, 
1e to which philoſophical experiments are applied, are 
J, N * made ſubject to axioms that lie beyond the reach of 
ie any experiment. There is no experiment in the 
155 whole compaſs of mechanical philoſophy that can 
1e demonſtrate any. of the forementioned axioms.— 
rh _ They muſt even be taken for e and are mere 
1d logical definitions. i 
nt is, perliaps, uncertain whether, without ane | 
le ting the definitions and axioms in Euclid, any ma- 
ne thematician could demonſtrate any of his propofi«- 
ad tions. If the negative be true, it will perhaps be 
be eaſy to prove that other doctrines of philoſophy may 
ve be brought to demonſtration, as well as the mathe 
to matics, without any diſgrace to that ſcience. Sup- 
er poſe a Piſmire ſhould reaſon in this manner. That 
en as the mind forms inviſible ſtandards of truth, to 
ds Which ſhe brings all viſible objects to be tried, may 
55 the not, by theſe maxims of reaſon, or ſimilar ones; 
is try all objects whatſoever !—And- if the objects of 
a the mind do not agree with the axioms of reaſon» 
en. 7 | 
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ought. they not to be determined to be falſe? + 


if they agree with them, ought they not to be ac« 
counted true and certain? Since the mind can form 


æxioms and definitions in themſelves inviſible, to be 


the baſis of viſible truths, why may ſhe not judge of 
_ thoſe + things that are the objects of reaſan, by the 
ame rules ? If the principles be true and admitted, 
and the reaſoning Juſt, ought not the concluſion to 


be:receivedas certain truth in the one caſe, as well as 


| another? If things of equal qualities be equal, are 
not things that are equally right or wrong equal? 
Have not our minds es diſtin& perceptions of what is 
5 right or wrong, as they have of oppoſite quantities 
or qualities of bodies? I he qualities of bodies will 
admit of as much diſputation as the properties in 
things good or evil, and if we do not admit of fome MF 
flirit- principles in both caſes,” the diſpute will never 


i be ended, and an everlaſting ſceptiſm will be-intro- 


W duced. Does any body doubt that twice two are 4 


equal to four? As little can they doubt that moral 


good is to be preferred to moral evil, or pleaſure | | 


1 is to be prefer! ed to pain, when no other conſide- 


twice two are not equal to four, they are only nts” 


ration comes in the way. There are caſes in which, 


merically ſo, but may, in other reſpects, be very 


different; as the degrees of good and evil, pleaſure , 


We and pain, and their reaſons may be, But it we do 5 


not admit of fome ſtandard ot reaſoning, nothing 
ever can be determined, and mathematics, as Nell 
as other ſciences, may be called in queſtion 3 for, 

provided the firſt principles are not true, the whole 


x muſt be conſidered as erroneous. It is not eaſy tq | 


| futed. 


ſee how this reaſoning of Foy” Piſmire Far be 5 9 4 


By proceeding i in this manner, moral 8 may 


1 be demonſtrated, as well as thoſe that relate to 


other ſciences, and our minds be confirmed in the 
truths of morality as well as thoſe of the mathe- 


matics. Ihe method of proceeding in this ſcience 


| | aha be conſidered * we e te philoſophy of 


5 the 


| N that people. 
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1 ihe ta % and · diſtinct chapters upon every head ſhal | 
be given, that every particular may be. diſtinctly - 


erceived and underſtood. But, for the ſake. of 


9 order, the inſtrumental part of their philoſophy. 


ſhall be conſidered, —next»the practical part, thirdly, 


their natural hiſtory and phyſics, and, laſtly, an 4 


account of the practice of anatomy and phyſic among 
Philoſophy literally ſignities, the love 
of witdom, but it is ſcientifically conſidered, as the 


knowledge of all truth and goodneis, calculated to 
render people happy, and truely. uſeful, and ſocial 
creatures. 
IF which is called logic, or inſtrumental philoſoply, 
which prepares the human underſtanding for the re- 
1 ception of truth. This, in the firſt place, inſtructs. 
us in the operations of our own minds, and the 


There is a part of this univerſal ſcience 


method how to apply. theſe pee bo Invellighe's 


IN 9 7 
3 
ting of truth, 
1 1 8 ? 
* 7 Fo 7 
. 


Whether there bo much truth i in the oh logie 


1 of the ſchools, as has been long pretended, it is not 
of much conſequence to diſpute on this occaſion. 7 
The generality of philoſophers have affirmed, - that 
W there are three operations of the mind jn inveſtiga⸗ 
ting truth, which they call perception, judgment, and 


reaſoning, The firſt happens when a- ſingle object or 


3 idea enters the mind. The ſecond when two ideas 
are compared between themſelves. And the third 


when the mind compares two 05jeds, or ideas, with 


i a zhird, as a middle term. 
= the Gaia kind with the rule of three in ar ithmetic, 4 
as ſhall be ſhewn afterwards. 


This laſt is a proceſs of 


Perception is not, in 
every caſe, an operation of the mind, but a feeling. 
There are objects which our minds perceive, withr _ 


out uling any active power, which perception, ariles wr 
from no operation of the ſoul ; of this ſort are 22, Þ 
luntary pain, and averſion. | 
& moſt painful perceptions, which the mind does not 
receive by any operation, and cannot reſiſt by any of 
her powers or faculties. 


F heſe are ſometimes 


Sympathy and antipatly. 


cannot beo comprehended under any rules of ſchool. 


5 ; By logic. 1 


es. ee 
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7 foul concerning an object, and when ſhe perceives 
either a preſent object, or remembers its paſt exiſt- 
nee, theſe are both perceptions, and may be alſo called 
eons, or operations. I perceived a book yeſterday, 
I remember it to- day; the latter is no more than 
the recalling of the former and is only a repetition of 
che fame perception. There is a power or faculty in 


. logic. Therefore when we call perception an ope- 


| ation of the mind, it muſt be underſtood, when ſhe 
„ bs active in perceiving 


An operation iniplies me work: or raden * ahr 


the human mind which is not admitted in the com- 


mon philoſophy, and yet ſeems to be the moſt ori- 
Final of any that man is poſſeſſed of. And that is the 
power of analyſing objects to come to the knowledge 
bf their true characters. As far back as we can 
FF remember, we have the idea of compoſition; or of 
1 variety in the ſame object; for a child, as ſoon as it 1 
dean take notice of any thing, will not be ſatisfied | 
= Hill it view an object on all lides, and behaves as if 
i expected ſomething new in the thing that is the | 
object of its ſenſes. Put a bundle of rods into the | 
band of a child of three years of age, though it ap- 
= pears to be but one thing, you will {oon perceive it 
W. endeavour to looſe the bundle, and examine its con- 
& tents, and then attempt to arrange them according 
do fome proportion that is between them. This 
news, that there is a diſpoſition in the child to find 
& out the nature of the object, by analyſing NR IH 
there was no more than a {imple perception in the 
mind of the child, it would not expect to find any 


thing more in the object than mere unity, and would 


not proceed till it ſaw another of the fame ſort or 
one different; but, inſtead of this, it examines the 
W object to find variety, and acquires the knowledge 


of truth by experience. It is much to be doubted, 


If there are any ſuch thing in nature as ſimple per- 
ception, or the viewing of an object, ſo as to fur- 


nith only one {imple idea. The perceptions of co- 


2 Lours, ſounds, and len, are * accounted 


eie 


what is worſe, have created diſcords that have not 
been eaſily removed. | 

@ between taking things for granted without any | 
ſhadow of proof, and diſputing all proofs and evi- 
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| ſimple one ,. but, upon examination, it n 

be found, that they are far otherwiſe. This ſhal! 
be the ſubject of a chapter by itſelf. At preſent it 
may be obſerved, that we often deceive ourſelves 
by conceiving, that we have ſimple notions of things, 15 
when they really are compounded of a vaſt variety 
of different objects, and may all be analyſed. 

in this caſe, as in a natural analyſis of bodies, there 
are very few, if any thing, ſimple, in the whole ſyſ- 
N tem of nature. All things are {o united, that, to 
make a fepar ation, totally, appears to be impoſſible. 
Too much nicety in philoſophizing, has, in alb 
25 ages, been hurtful to true philoſophy. By diſpu- 
ting about what was of no conſequence, whether it 
XZ was true or falſe, men have frequently waſted much 
time, without attaining to any real knowledge, and 


There is a- great difference 


dence whatſoever. - It is as unreaſonable to refuſe' 

true evidence, as it is to believe without it. Vanity, 

and a love of being ſingular, have made ſome men 
advance the moſt ſhocking paradoxes, that have 


been a diſgrace to philoſophy, and matter of endleſs i 
& diſpute to ꝓhiloſophers. 


that there is no truth nor certainty in the evidence 
of our fenſes, — and that a ſtone is not heavy, nor a 
| feather light, that there is no heat in fire, nor cold 
in ice, — that there is no ſmell in a roſe, nor any 
taſte in honey. But that all theſe are mere ideas 
independent upon any real qualities in bodies. From 
| whence it follows, that there is no heat in fire, nor 
cold in ice, but when they are felt, that there is no 
Imell in a roſe, nor ſweetneſs in honey, except 
= when. they are in contact with ſome of our feelings. 
This fort of wrangling may divert a man in his, 
W ſtudy, the fame way that a gew-gaw and a rattle 
may pleaſe a child, but can produce no true wiſdom 
yy 5 , 9 3 „ 


n:; 


As if the Deity had de- "2 
99 50 continually to deceive us, ſome have affirmed, 
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or real knowledge. Philoſophic knowledge is at. 
tained by ſlow, yet by ſure ſteps. To be preeipitate 
in drawing concluſions, before the principles are 
examined, is a raſhneſs, detrimental td philoſo-— 
phy, but when the' principles are inveſtigated, and 
1 95 evident, not to draw a concluſion, is weak 
and puſillanimous. Scepties, though they appear 
exceedingly cautious in admitting of evidence in 
flavour of realities, have yet been very poſitive in 
| Aaffirming, that nothing is certain. This is inconfiſ- 
| tent with their own pr inciples ; for how can they be 
certain that nothing is certain, Le all things are 
involved in perpetual uncertainty ? No fooner do 
we depart from the rules of common N chan 
We ceaſe to be philoſophers. e 
II hope, in purſuing the philoſophy of the Ants, to 
3 ſhew that there is a rational and certain method of 
* Philoſophizing —which gives pleaſure, and affords. 
= certainty concerning thoſe things that it treats of— 
Wybat has introduced the greateſt confuſion in Phi- 
loſophy is, the diſpoſition of men to be too ſcepti- 
cal, or too dogmatical ; both of which are extremes 
2. unworthy of true philoſophy. Many run fo' haſtily 
from one thing to another, on account that they 
tanke all things for granted, that they embrace falſe- 
bhood inſtead of truth, and hold it firmly, becauſe 
F they are unwilling to expoſe their ignorance ; and 
| others are ſo ill to pleaſe with regard to evidence, 
that no proofs, whatſoever, can pleaſe them. Even Fe. 
their own ſenſes, that they have found for many 
years faithful in bearing teſtimomy concerning ob- 
jects, they condemn, as unwortiy to be truſted in 
s the moſt trifling matters. All this proceeds from 
mere wantonneſs, and is unworthy of a philoſopher. 
The reaſons of ſcepticiſm at large, will be given in 
the ſequel of this work, at preſent it is only neceſſary 
to obſerve, that doubting there is proof to exclude 
all doubt, is as much ſuperſtition as unreaſonable 
credulity, and it argues as much weakneſs to rejed . 
1 proofs, as to give 5 d them. E 
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rusic i Io ode of the ſeven tate, and i is juſtly 
' admired by all people of a fine taſte.” oe 


who love the liberal arts. A man who has no Hans. 4 
for muſic, is deſtitute of a feeling, which, we > are 4 
informed, will be in high eſtimation in anotner fyſs | 
tem. The want of a taſte for muſic is a ſign of 4 
babarous diſpoſition, and thoſe who are not affected 
with its charms, are, in character, ſomething below 
the beaſts of the field. A taſte for this art does not 


imply that a perſon is an actual performer. upon an 


Inſtrument, or that he is a good ſinger : both judg- 
ment and taſte for muſic may be where the power of 
the organs that are neceſſary for execution are a 
wanting. A perſon may have a bad voice, and yet 4 
be delighted with a good ſong, and be a good judge 
of ſinging ; he may be pleaſed with a tune upon the 
violin or harpſicord, and yet not be able to perform 
upon either of theſe inſtruments. But duch a as have 
an averſion to muſic are perſons that few would, - 
chooſe to keep company with. You will ſeldem 
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one another's ſpeech, 
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find a lover of this fine art, provided he is not de- 


CAR * 


praved by bad company, and has conti acted evil th 
habits, hut is a good natured fellow. It was by We 
means of this liberal art, that ancient legiſlators 8 1 
l and cultivated the manners of the rude mul- 2 
a The fable ,of Orpheus making the woods vi 
follow him, on account of his muſic, is no more it 
than an allegory, intimating, that, by the inſtrumen- th 
tality of muſic, he rendered a wild People tractable, Oh 
and poliſhed their manners. 5 * 
Of all languages whatſoever, ral of muſic. i is the = tp 
the moſt univerſal ; and thoſe who do not underſtand MF * 


yet underſtand their 


muſic, with great exactneſs, and practiſe it at firſt . Wt 
_ light. It is not certain whether this has been the caſe | WW 
from the beginning of the world, or not, becauſe _ > gp 


| there are but few accounts of the forms of muſic, * 
q | and muſical inſtruments, in our moſt ancient hiſtory, _ 


Jubal was the firſt inventor of muſic, ſome time ber: —_ 
fore the flood, but it is not eaſy to determine of , 


what ſort his compoſitions were. That example of * 


poetry given by Moſes, which he attributes to La- = 
mech, is much of the ame kind with that which, |M © 
bas heck practiſed among people in all ages, and * "= 
from hence I would infer, that the muſic which his In 
ſon compoſed, was much of the ſame ſort with what Vit 
FE in the world afterwards. It does not ap- is! 
pear very evidegt, that the inſtruments of muſic in 424 
- the days of jubal were of the ſame form with thoſe no 
\ that uk now called by the ſame name in modern "04 
times. The organ and harp, mentioned by Moſes MW &@ 
Sen. iv. 21. were probably both . inſtru- if da; 
ments, and none of them reſembled that inſtrument fir. 
Which, among us, has received the name of an organ... Bp 
It is hardly to be ſuppoſed, that an inſtrument of an 
1 a complication of Parts, Was at firſt underſtood ſol 
by the angients.; or that the j jewiſh, organ Was in L207 FW the 
reſpect like to an Engliſh ONE: >: po der 

Abe cinnor, and ugab in the days 61 Jubel ippesr, cal 


| ta, Nauk 1906 inſtruments made for, e love. 
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- Jags, 4 for the latter word Ggnifies Want a love 4 
1 oP. ong, or a compoſition j in poetry, ſet to muſic, upon 
ö the ſubject of love. The firſt poetry that 1 


informs us of, was compoſed to A different ſubje& 
by Lamech, probably out of contempt of his ſan „ 4 


Bs mulic, When he was out of humour with the beha- 
* viour of his wives. But whatever may be in this, 
a it is plain, that pqetry and muſic have been much 
I | the fame from the very early periods of the world, 
* That ſpecimen of Lamech's poetry which Moſes 
AG has given, is far from being of the loweſt kind, eb WW 
5 C _ ſpoken upon A very ftrange occaſion. 5 en 
r Sbemaan Ki neſe, Lame h haſenna. immarti, 3 1 
N Ce. iſo har, geti lepiſti, vegeled le haburati. bY : i 
* Which may. be expreſſed thus in Engliſh. - W 
* Attend ye wives, and while T ſpeak take heaa 0 e 
3 What Lamech utters all this houſe may aread; 

Fe. Or young, or old, or were he friend, or foe, > 

- Who me provokes, this arm ſhall bring him low. ., 

$2 There i is little more faid-concerning muſic bs the o 
. firſt book of Moſes, from the times of Jubal till tage 
of 8 Wo of the patriarch Jacob, when we have an ac- 
my . count of 7abert and harp, joined with ſinging, Gen. 
d XXX. 27. By this time muſic had become univerſal 1 
15 In Syria, and was practiſed on all occaſions of feſti- 
*. Vity, eſpecially at marriages. What the tabert was, 
*. is not ſo eaſily underſtood. The word toph fignifies 
in, a drum, made of braſs or metal, of which we are 
ſe not ſure if there is any ſuch now in uſe among us. 
* It does not appear that there was any muſical in- 
BY; ſtruments made uſe of among the Hebrews in the 
u- days of Moſes, except trumpets and timbrels. The - 
nat. firſt of theſe was hardly conſidered as a muſical in- 
or ſtrument, but was. rather uſed to call the people to 
= an aſſembly, o or ſound an alarm for battle. The 
od, KW fodnd of the trumpet was ordinarily. attended with 

- 8 the ſhouting of the people, which makes it evi- 
2 47 dent, that it was not conſidered as 8 a mult 7 
* 8 inſtrument. a 240 2 | 
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The difference between the ugab and cinnor amang 9 
25 the Hebrews ſeems to have been, that the firſt was 
better calculated for playing /oft tunes, than the lat- 

ter, and was made uſe of, to expreſs the tender affec- 

tions of the mind; whe: eas the latter was uſed to 
ſtir up the more manly feelings, and to rouſe the 
=: * of friend/hip, fortitude, and reſolution.—— 
It is not improbable, that the harp which was uied _ 
= 3} Jabal might be of the fame kind with that which 
was in uſe in ancient IJ hebes, and that the latter 
migbt be an imitation of the tormer. - A copy of 
this harp, as drawn by Mr Bruce, and publiſhed in 
Dr Burney's Hi iſtory of Muſic. | the reader may ſee 
it on the oppoſite page] We may, probably, have 
coccaſion, in the courſe of this work, to give our 
readers a view of many inſtruments of muſic among 1 
the ancients, and point out their various uſes in rei- 

þ pron, marriages, tines of fe eftivity, and war, Theſe 

| thall be given according to the times in which they 
LVere uſed, and will fall in of courſe 1 in this part of 
= the Magazine of the Ats 5 
As the government of the 1 of Emmets {2 
= bas nat been altered from the beginning of the 
world, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that their arts and 
= ſciences. have been uninterrupted, and, of conſe- 
=. ences have been brought to a ſtate of greater per- 

fection, than in many human communities, which 
Bae been ſo often changed and altered in the cour i 5 
x of time, and the viſciſitudes of {ociety. _ ; 
#1 Muſic and poetry are kindred arts, or rather the 7 
oh very ſame art differently expreſſed, and as they are 
Po nearly allied, it will be neceſſary fo conſider them 
both as cotheaed and as they are diſtinct. Muſic 
may be without poetry, for proſe will ſet to muſic 
= aswell as verſe; but it will be impoſſible to com- 
= pole fine poetry without ſome idea of muſic. The 
= found and the ſentiment agree ſome way naturally, 
and without knowing when we unite them we genes | 
make them go together. In bad poetry this is the 
8 as WELL as in Japon and 1415 0 12 3 Low and 
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grovling ſentiments are generally expreſſed by words 


in themſelves, as inſignificant as the ideas t ut they 


are uſed to expreſs; or if high ſwelling words are 
uſed to expreſs a baſe ſentiment, they are at be/? 
but words of vanity. To ſhew whut ideas the Ants 


have of ſimplicity in their ſongs in times of feſtivity, * | 


ſuppoſe was compoſed during the time of an elec- 


after dinner, at one of their meetings. 110 
An ANTS So. 
%% ͤ dä 86 
And may God ſave the king; 
Our laws and our rights to defend: - 
For when liberty's gone, 
Don tumbles che throne, 
Our glory is then at an end. 
Wiſe heaven, becauſe 
Our freedom and laws OY 
Are firmly cemented together, 5 
Made the king on the thronnrne 
And the people all one, 
Hy a mutual compact for ever. 


i True love is the bond of our union;n;n;nñ 
( © 
In love, to be free, | 


X 
\ a 9 4 * 
en . 


Seek our cauſe to betray, 


5 


And ſend idle tales to the thr one 
But we'll er then all ges ĩ?ĩ?ꝝt&(⁊ 
„ Wee Sreds. 5 6 e 
And prove king and people are ne. 


* Y 1 


6 


* 


' 9 
. I - 
; | 32 a 
: , » » : 
R 4 J . 
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A 
P : : 
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tion of a member of parliament, for to repreſent 
them in the great council, and ſung over a bowl 


5 We brethren are all, | f 2 1 8 % 7 75 5 ; 4% wy 3 
Both the great and the ſmall, ll 


? . 4 * * „ ! Te * 7 * * ( Z ey | 
58, ' PISMIRE 0 9 
e RE JOURNA Il. 
7 J 5 * j 


4 
= 
1 


There is nothing can break aur communion, / _ 


i Rn, 
| 7 e 
2 * 


— IOETI hn, 5. 9o tro — 


ee r THE * "ANTS; 
1 0 75 | 75 1 DEED of ws 0 7 
. He's a a traitor in foul, 
5 "F wear by this bowl, . 
. Who oves not his country wy king; ; 
„ Regards not the laws, 
1 And fair liberty's canſe, - 
vis Or x ſays od are not the ſame — — 
The ocean, Moon wide, 5 
Coannot true friends divide; 

! Fe or in this all good ſubjects agree, 
That from centre to pole, 
is the voice of the whole, 
To PO: TR and Si: and be free. 


| The 3 one and all, 5 | 
Though a 'people but ſmall, 


BY Hare hearts that are faithful and true, | 


They dread not the ſword, 


iF 3 Mhen freedom's the word, 
i + 


Nor death, when hung _ to their ME 
i? * 4 They all "RO DOA ny e 5 

" =. And jointly. do ſing, . "IH 5 \ 

3 nnd rogues be remov'd from his throne, 7 

38 wy May the laws have their courſe, Wo 
While freedom's no worle, 


il ; Y F And may the King and his people be one. Ps s : 


This is a plain, al arid unartificial fi: 


iF 38 the ſentiments come from the heart, and are 
expreſſed as they naturally ariſe, with great ſimpli- 
eity. There are many election ſongs in England 
bot much better than this ſonnet of our poetical _ 


Piſmire. It is true, there are no gods or goddeſſes 


© [invoked in it, but this proceeds from there being no 
| occaſion for them, and - becauſe the Ants never call 
upon any divinity but when they intend devotion. 
It is not the practice among them, as in England, to 
ſwear by the name of God when they ſing over a 
* ; for they have no word in their language that 


g 1 F 
4 a 2 * 0 J 4 
* * \ . , 75 4 4 p v Pa 
" LL * ef N 8 , * + , 
F . * 
bo * ; : 
by D 4 % 


en 


iy 


* 
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can and a profane oath. When they uſe exple- ; 
. they are generally the names of things pre- 
ſent, that do not imply calling any inviſible power 
to witneſs the truth or falſchood of what they ſay. | 
In their love ſongs they never call upon Cupid or 
Venus to aſſiſt them, and yet there are ſeveral odes 1 
N compoſed by their poets upon the e of love, 
xe that have conſiderable merit. 15 | 


The May, an Ant*s love Jong, in the” manner. a. 


the ancient ſhepherd, mall * EVER, as a e 


When firſt 1 fv Cloe it Was in cet M 


When the fields they were green, and all nature was gay: 1 [ 


With a glance of her eye, far more quick than a dart, 
She Ow my n and fd love! in ** heart. 70 


5 II. 7 WES 
4 I ſoon felt a fie. which I DE not vides” | 
}F ſought for relief but was {till pain'd the. more, : 
_ T could not tell what was the cauſe of my Wee, l 


* oft 1 in my fleep 1 was heard to cry CW. 1 15 — 


„ * 3 
My ey I forſook, and my crook threw away . 
My lambs left to wander, my flocks went aftray.; 


While penſive I roam'd o' er he hills to find Eaten” 11 3 1 


But all was in 8255 wa but Cloe FER pale, 
_ * 1 E. 


M 


I be lawns and the land- n my darling before. 
The gales all perfum'd with ſweet ordours in May, 
9 * rw me 70 o pleaſure, when Cloe You ARNE 


nA. . . OO ET 
Fo * ' o 


+ g K 6b NI s ( ; 


| The rills that deſcend from, Meh mhowntaihs fo1 


„n 


. 


The ſweet purling ſtreams that ſo gently glide: . 


The ſtill murmuring brook, with its banks freſh ary n, LS g 


* Cong has we 'noPleaſurs when Cloe was N 
417 : * 4 VI. 1 381 


The Gaal ehh thraſh Wag 4 his notes on 7 won; A 


„ e ſky-lark Sails Phœbus the bright king of day ! 
\.  'Thechoir in the grove, and the lambs on the leas, | 


BE ee als to een ral but *twas Cloe could vl pleaſe, 4 
„„ 15 . | _ et ; 


* 
Fo « | 
: * 


p 
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 Ofer the 3 ata Feen Th py'd my fac watt 
I ran ſwift, and met her, and rofily thus ſaid = 
Dear Cloe be kind, or your poor ſu ain will die, 
; we mon for to whiſper, wy dear "re 1 not 1. 
2 fe a warm kiſs to her Fr PS, „with ſome fe " 
While from her bright e. . Pg down a kin ear 2 
1 kils'd it away, and could only fay Cle? 
| Your my hay Pain, but your love eat — *. 
5 „„ 
Sbe id yot a PO but her eyes ſpoke * mind, 
She ſeem'd for to ſmile, I believ'd the was kind; 
At Laſt the broke ſilence, and whiſpering, repli ow 7; 
Your Cloe conſents that ſhe will be ad bride. 5 


, e i | A 
$1, 


. flocks that were fathered; my ſheen that were 7 * WY 


1 wo ather'd in; where my ſheep-crook was Jaid 
I quickly diſcover'd, and ſeiz'd it with joy; 
And there's none now ſo bappy as Rr and cle. 7 


. . XI. * 


WW. With may pipe o on the banks of the brook now 1 ie ” 
| The ſtieams they delight me, the fields all ſeem gay : 
= While Cloe ſits by me, all the birds in the grove 
__ Chirp TY Ye, eg all tht wy ang. of, is love. 5 


There is no prayers to 7 enus or Cupid | in this Fr on- 


Iz Bet. and yet the ideas are natural and -/of?, expreſ- 
die both of true love, and true modeſty, which are 
| the beſt ornaments of love ſongs. That ſpecies of 
poetry, which borders upon Iaſciviouſneſs is un- 
WH known in the kingdom of Ants. No Piſmire can 
cane to hear leut ſongs, or immodeſt conver- 
ka on. "This proceeds partly from the manner of 
their education, and partly from their temperance 
in eating and drinking. Their paſſions are not in- 
e ed by the force of appetite, and therefore they 


are the more eaſily kept ſubject to reaſon. In all 


| I the r poetry there is not one Bachanalian ſong; for 


ne nsver e to ces as is the practice in 


ha - 


25 — EY 5 ain. 


NAGAZINE or THE ars, 


; 4 
RR 


a 


- Ing, Derivation and Syntax. . 


guage, according to the cuſtom of the place where 


M. W HAT | is 4 letter? 


'h, 1 , K, I, m, u, 9, p, J 7, 7 bh 255 1, 5900 A* 


NI. How many vowels are there? 


N [THE : 
6 * A ** * A . 
or uE | 
LANGUAGE . ANTS. 


HE word Of apt among - the Ante, ſignifies, 1 
the right. method of ſpeaking or . — 
"i "2000; 5 

Grammar has four parts, —Pronunclation, Spel- #4 


The Ants proceed nearly in forming their laws x 


they have their reſidence. But we ſhall conſider Þ 
the grammar of Engliſh Ants, and ſhew where they | 
agree and differ with bh in the prin party ; 
of „ nt aa | 


P A R 1 i 
Concerning Pronunciation, 1 1 755 * 


os = 
ſound. 4 
M. How: many letters are there among the-Ants 4 
S. Twenty-ſix, as in Engliſh; a, b, c, d, e, 5 8, 


It is a mark that Loggeſts an articulate t 


M. , are theſe. divided? 
S. Into vowels and n 


14 8 k # 


* 4 * 2 
es. y : * . 5 1 3 * * of 
; #74 5 { f 


38 | | - 


2 


e ck * 4 


1 one impulſe of the breath. _ 
M. Are there any real ſounds in tetiers | bY: 
8. No. They only bring articulate ſounds to our 
v fing or play. 
: I called letters, and the found ſupgeſied by them? 
and the other of hearing. LN 
| the ſounds of letters? 


Went from their ſounds. _ 
M. Have conſonants any ſounds at at! © 


vowels. © 


þ - Gounds ? 


M. M hat is meant by a conſonant ? 

S. A letter ſounded with a vowel. + 
M. How many conſonants are chere! 
S8. All the wy | 

2 five vowels. D are in number e 


ANNE — Concerning Vow £8, | : 


NI. How many ſounds have vowels? 
9 Generally two, a ſhort and a long. 
M. May not thefe be varied? _ 


* , | 


L Int their a or Ucprodwee 1 in their e 


Concerning the L etter 2. 


N. "How. many ſounds has the letter 42? 
8. Iwo, a hort, and a long. 


2 A 9 is. an articulate ſound, expreſſed by 


q remembrance, : as Wites of mufic do to thoſe who. 
M. Is there any mllivgde ee the marks 
8. None at all; for the one is an — of light, 7 
M. Is there any difference between the names and 5 
8. Certainly; the names of all the conſanants are ; 
S8. Yes, all of them have ſome ſound, and all the | — 
3 liquids have diſtin founds, Sheugh, not ſo open aa 
M. How do you prove that liquids have diſtin&t - 


8. From Weir being 1 of being. Pl. 
1 through the whole ſcale of muſic, as well as vowels, 


are called conſonants except the 


8. Ves; by the help of accents they may be raiſed : 


'M Has 


Fe 


N. Has not a a brosd 00 ald 5 5 
S. Yes; but this is a variation of i Its 0 e 9 
by | occaſioned by the conſonants that it is joined WOW = 
MN. When muſt @ be ſounded ſhort? © - © 1 
S. In all words of one table, Wish « conſonant; 0 
as bat, cat, can, mad, „ 6 
». 84 IM words of more ſyllables than one, wakes: | 
; two conſonants meet, as in batter, cannot, farrier, i 
Kc, 2. In words where a ſingle conſonant is pro- 
i nounced dou, as in balance, n, hs L 
' Wh, 8a; 1: "08 
M. When is a erbse long? e 
S. In all words of one ſyllable where e Glent evils! , 
the word, as make; take, fate, late, babe, alade, 
Ke. 2. 4; is founded long in words of many ſyla-. 


. bles, when it ends a ſyllable; as in cradle, Ladle, 0 
895 contemplation, conſideration, vexation, Ke. 


IM. When is 4 ſounded broad? 4 
IIS. 1, £$& founded broad beforr Il in the words: 
all, call, ſhall, tall, wall, and words derived from 
| them, as although, calling, tallneſs, wallflower, wats, - 
by nut, &c. 2. Before ld and /h; as bald, ſcald, ſtalk, 
Vn  talh, walk, malt, falt, &c. 3. Between w, and , 
I as in war, warren, ward, warm, warn, and words 
derived from then. © 4. Before teh, ſh, and th; as 
in match, ſnatch, waſh, wrath, &c. Note 2 2 
ſounded broad in many polyſyllables, | as in batche- 
lor, maſter, maſterly, ce. 9 
N. Is 4 ſounded at the end of any proper Engliſh I 
'Piſinire words? 4 
8. Ne. There are cally oven words that end in 
ea ; and ea ſound as & long; « as r flea, plea, lea, oj 
„ tea, you; ang pea. 5 1 8989 5 : 


_ 


d $4.2 1 ag Concerning the Lars e. | J 
5 This letter e which is the H of the e | 
and the ſecond vowel, is more uſed than any other 
letter in the alphabate of the Engliſh Ants. It has a 
ort and a long ſound, which are varied, 2 4 


E che vowel } 18 connected with certain os 6 43 


1s 


P p ] .. ͤ v , ̃ f 8 „7 . 


3 
* 


1 


4 92 7 to ſupply the place of e? 


5 


5 z as bee, , Pharaſee, ſeducee, &c. 


z\ "Be 


1 5 75 words. 


Hy Hy 9 Complete is often ſpelled co 


MN” 4 2 
MM. When i is e e ee e 5 bg 
S. It is ſounded ſhort. in all words and 6 "ables, 75 
3 3 in a /ingle or double conſonants, as Fa den, 
| Help, let, fret, helm, hemp, bent, Rho, herd, herb, 
length, ſtrength, letter, better. 


M. When is e pronounced long? 780 
8. 1. In words of one ſyllable, having e Ment at 


x tha end, as glebe, glede, here, ſcene, and others of 
the fame kind. 
in there, were, where, though theſe words are vici- 
ouſly pronounced with the long ſound of a. 
ſounded long in many compound words, ſuch ' as 
adhere, auſtere, e, e cokere, com- 
plete, and many others * 
J when it is joined with 45 or i, to form a diphthong, 
E as in arrear, appear, bead, beaſt, ceaſe, canceive, 
Z © deceit, believe, atehiruement, thieves, yield, bleed, 
3 creed, &c. 
long in the end, as ' Phebe, Penelope, Paſiphae, Xan- 55 
lite, c. 
ile; me, we be, and ye. In moſt of other words e 
k S9 has no ſound of its own. 


2. E ought to have its long ſound 


3+ =Y 


E is ſounded long 


J. $5. foreign words, is e 


6. It is ſounded long in the words he, 


M. What letters are ſubſtituted at the end of 


S. V, as holy, happy, ſteady, c. 2. Ie, as in 


* — 


Ey, as honey, money, key, &c. 4. 


% 


M. What is the uſe of e final? 
S. It is uſed to ſhew, that the 1 1 


, E.. PR diphthong, is to be ſounded: long, - as made, mete, 
bite, tune, lace, race, bathe, ſheathe, &c. E is al- 
ways written after c and g in the middle of a word, 
nunleſs follow it, as 4dvancement, encouragement ; but 
vicious, judgment, § &c.are excepted, becauſe i comes 
| after, and 4 comes before g. E is ſilent in the laſt 


ſyllable, of _ 2 Are ee and ſuch 


5 Þy. on) b 


| 


275 — many other po . 
9 7 oo 3 1s ſometimes written with > e in the firſt be | 


* 


buf, which are now changed into Ys as 355 - 
** 7 5 0 


N | 0 V. $6. Con- us 


Gall, call, &c. 


; 5 
as in grate, glatze, Sec, which is ge⸗ 
nerally ſign fied by e final, as in 1 plane, 
or 7 after it as in plain. 
of peace or war. 


number, as, he is à man; before 
An honeſt mans the nobleſt work oi | 


which caſe the u 25 omitted, as, | wy Wt ing medels 5 . apr | 
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| CONCORDANCE, 


* 


A. 1150 e firſt letter in the ie 
bet of every known language, 


except ? che Echiopic : it has three vari | 
at ons in pronunciation, namely, a 
broad, an open, and a lender pro- 


nunciation. 
A broad, is founded like au, in all, 


A open, is ſound in father, PREY 
A Lenders 1 is found in pace, race, 


A ſhort, as in cat, rat: and long, 


Als uſed for any, as, a man ralks 
A ws a particle of the 8 


a vowel it takes u after it, as, the 
hen laid an <8, 28 allo before b, as. 


God. 


Except when Þ is ſounded elf, in | 


l 7 4 | >” * 5 10 : 5 : 53 £4 he + 
1 N x 8 
4 7 Ns * . 2 * : 8 1 \ 1 * 5 * 4 
5 r * > b 4 £ b N . 7 3 YY 
* . 0 ; Y . * 464. * A 7 8 
i . :, . 2 f o WK + 
* 
” 


4 WY a . 4 gte tr 4 
„ | 
4, is alſo uſed for each, as N 
wages o à ſoldier is ixpence. 4 da 
A, before a participle is ad 
the infinitive mood. K went 4 ank 
ing, namely to bunt. Sometimes it | 
ed for at, both when applied 
place or actions, as Thomas à Becket 
for at Becket: he was # walki pg 
when che poſt came away: 
A, ſometimes changes ſubſtantive 
into adverb, When * ., to then q 
as, aſleep, aſide, aſlope... &c. . 4 
A, is ſometimes redundant in the 8 
beginning of words, as, ariſe, ag 
tor viſe, Wake, &c. and in the end 
of words in burliſ poetry, as, 
Jog on, Jog on t 5 15 ſoot - path way] 
And merrily hind the ſtile #; 
a merry heart goes all the day, 2 
Jour fad tires in a mile 2 _ 
A, is uſed in abreviationg, | 
artium, anno, an ; Or uf Sica 6 


* 


- LOG ; ( 
. F , * N 
FE ( - 4 . "DIC F 


ABA. 


8 IN double, auth when). 
apes amro, augento, ere; on the re- 
Nef ancient medalz it ſhews they 
vere ſtruck at Argos, or Athens. 
4 mong mexchants, it is ſet alone after 
ba bill of exchange, it ſignifies accepted, 
band? is alſo uſedto dilln uiſn the ſets 
vi accounts inſtead of a 2 ; chus, | 
4 5 e, are inſtead of 1, 2, 9. 

A. or aa, is uſed by nn 
. Read of una, and denotes that the 
11 of 9 would be 


i T N is ol note that: eg 
between the ſecond and third line 
|: the treble, or « wh the top FE the 
6 LE h line of the bats. 
, among the Romans, was. uſed! 
Jas a numerical letter, and ſtands for 
eo; when it has a daſh over i it, it 
lands for 000. 

A, among logicians, As an 
Perg affirmative propoſition, j ac 
ording to the old verſe. 


i Sug 
A, "A," A, in A ſigniſies 
algiwa, amalgamation, a mixture 
Nerf metals and quickſilver. 
AAM, ＋ a meaſure in the low 
untries, which, When filled With 
. weighs 288 pounds. 


AB, / (Heb. the eleventh ad 


Jr che civil, and the fifth of the eccle- 
. © haſtical year of the Jews. 

AB, at the beginning of Engliſh 
WSaxon names, is generally a contraction 
of Abbot, or þ- ny and denotes they 


F either had an abby, or mg to 
one. 


— Iy Ore = nes + 2334 


| Phillipi ine iſlands. - 
ACK, adv. bockwards. 
 ABACOT, /. a cap of ſtate, worn 


form of a crown. 


| F term, k driven "Yor wg vio- 


« * 


© 


| Alert a * e verum toralizer| 


ABACA; . an Indian plant in the 


by our Engliſh kings, wrought i in the & 
ABACTED; adj. [Lat] a law| 


1 


4 B x. 15 
. 94 g in 1 


thoſe that ſteal and drive away Whole 
herds .of cattle, the ſame with * 97 


Abſcus, fe Lat! 

1. a cupboard... 
2. a counting _— N 
3. The upper part of the capital 2 
of a column, which ſerves as a crown 
both to the. capital, and whole col- 
lumn, eſpecially. in the Corinthian 
order. # 65 
ABACUS PITHAGORICUS, the 
multiplication table; ſo called from 5 
its inventor, Pythagoras. 1 
ABACUS LOGISTICUS, a right 
angled triangle, whoſe ſides forming 
the right angle, contain the numbers 
from one to ſixty; and its area the 
product of each two of the numbers. 
[perpendicularly oppofice; it is alſo 
known by the name of a Canon of 
ſexageſimals. 5 
ABAFT, 405. a fea term, G igni- 
fying rowards the ſtern. _ | 
ABAISANCE, /. [Fr] an 7 of | 
reſpect or courteſy, = 
ABALIANATION, £; a term in 
the old Roman law, Gen afying a ſim- 
ple fale of the goods ol ot one citizen 0 
another. 
To ABALINATE, * ©. 4. lat. Jro. 
give up ones right to another. e 

Tc ABAND, v. 4. it is uſed „ 
Spencer for Abandon. 1 

To ABANDON, v. 4. br) to 
forſake, to deſert, to give up. 

ABANDONED, adj. 
1. Forſaken, deſerted. 

2. Given up, e 1 

3. Corrupted in the higheſt degree: 


It is applied to all perfons who live 


Ibooſely, and are deli pated in an ex- 
treme. 
ABANDONMENT, FI 
1. The art of 1 Fad 
2. The ſtate of the abandoned. 
+ ABANDUM, / a law term, . 


Inifyi any: chiog ſequeſtered, or con- 
Se 5 
ABANET, 


„ 


re 
x- 


ne. 


T, 


al grow leſs. 
ABAS, a weight for pearls. uſed | 2, In law, to be fruſtrated, to bs 
1 in „ © rendered void.” 


w B * 


| apaner, - [Heb]. A bd ol, 

Ka. worn by the Jewiſh prieſts. 
ANITION, J. [Lat] 4 Rü 
t of one » rwo * ſor man- 

hrer. - 

IBAPISTON, 7 (Gr. a ſurgical 

7 inſtrumeut uled in the operation of | 


"Gp 


Fg - 
UW 


the trepan. 1 


ABARC T, 4 [Sax.J infirablencd; 


Out al uſe.) T: 


To ABARE, v. 4. (S6x)* to un- 
Cover. TY 
To ABARN ARE, 0. 4. Aa Woe | 
term ſignifying to inform, or diſcover 
: a ſecret to a magiſtrate. 
 ABARTICULATION, 25 [Lat.] 
that ſpecies of articulation which has 
 mahife eſt motion. 


To ABAS E, v. 4. CFr. ] to wt 
a to d: preſs Ir 1 1s uſed 1 in ſerip- Ii 
ture, 0 

Job. xl. 11. Behold every one 
proud and abaſe . | 
Ila. xxxl. 4. The lion will not 
ahbaſe himſelf. 


1 Dan. iv. 37. That walk in vide | 


is able to abaſe. 

ABASED, adj. depreſſed, caſt] 
bs In heraldry it denotes the 
top of the wings of any bird to look 
down towards the point of the ſnhield, 

or elſe to be ſhut, A cheyron, bend, 
or pale, is abaſed when their points 

terminate in or below the centre of the 
| ſhield: an ordinary. is abaſed when 
below its due ſituation. This word is 
_ uſed in ſcripture to ſignify, to be dif- 
graced ; or, to be humbled, as in 

Ta. xxxii. 29+ The city mall be 
utterly aba ſed. _ 

Matt. xxiii. 12. Whiſverer: ſhall 
exalt himſelf ſhall be abased. Luk. xv. 
21. xviii. 14. 
Phil. iv. 12. 
abated and how to abound. 

ABASING, p. uſed once in ſcrip- 


ture, 2Cor. xi. 7. Havel committed | 


Iſuls prohibition of tradin 


I know now to bel. I 


"ABA 


lc | ASASEMENT, 100 1 Ae, 
Wen 

ABASSI, 1. beg a Pati Ge 
con. 

To ABASH, ©. 4. to aſt with” 
ſudden thame or confuſion. . 

To ABATE, v. a. {Fr} © 
1. To leffen and vial 6 as ; the 
price of g oods. 

2. Ts depreſs the mind, | 
3. Tn hw, to beat, to pull . 
to deftroy. | 


ſaid to abate his curvets when he 5 
both his hind legs to the gronnd, 


To ABAT E, v. a. 
1. 0 


 ABATED, 7. of abate, CY 
in ſcripture, leflened, or taken away... 
Gen,yviii.z. The waters were abated... 


from thy eſtimation. | 725 


natural force 1 88 EY 

Judg vii, Then their anger 
was abated ms him. 

ABBA, J. p. ſigniſies a father, 
It is a Syriac word, derived from che 
Hebrew 4b. It is uſed, 

Matt. xiv. 26. Alba farher alt} 
things are poſſible to tnee. 

Rom. viii. 15. The ſpirk wendy 
we cry abba father. © 

Gal. iv. 6. Sent the ſpirit 1 igto our 
hearts, crying abba father. 4 

ABATELEM, / (Fr.] the cons 4 


ainſt all French' merchants in the 
evant, who do not diſcharge their 1 


ABATEMENT, /. 7 6 
1. Remiſſion, abating, extenuation, | 
2. The cauſe of abatingg, 
3. The ſtate of a perion dept | hf | 
2 poſt, 7 


ABAMEMENT, in N the a 1 


an ee in baſing, WG. | 


1 
* % 
= 
* 
4a 


1 * the abater: 


1 


iſſued a- 


3 
| 
debts, or ſtand to their bargen "MN 
ö 


4. In horſcmanſhip, the hotſe is. Y 


| Lev, xxvii. 19. It ſhall be a0, ; 


| A 
- 


ſerving always the ſame exaRtneſs, 3 4. 


Deut. xxxiv. 7. Nor was | Moſes — 


* e 0 , 
Bags” 's * g 
6 3 
bes tans. 1 N * 5 


i 


. in „ a 
| demiinton of che a of à coat 
"of Arms, 
ABATEMENT, it Gaitnerce, an 
e nec made for prompe payment. 

"AEATER, one who abates. 


FR 


KL 


4 
af 
* 


AAT OR, ſ. in law, one* w 
enters on a houſe, or land, v. 


- the death of the laſt poſiciior, b deſore 
 theb-1r takes poſſeſſion 


4 
© 
1 F 4 
Alias demin ſhed. 

ABATURES, £ in hunting, is 
| of gras; thrown down by a tag 
"Wi his paſſage. 

T6 ABAY, 0.4: to purchak: dear. 

(Out of ule.) FI; 


ABB, 7 the Weed el a weaver's | 
25 Wool, I the ame with 


- abb. 
"ABBACY. / lat.) the rights and 
PER of. an abbot. 
4ABBATIS, ſ. a ſtewa'd, or groom 
meblcs.. (Old records) 
5 - ER, J. LBrit J the mouth and 


1 = - 
RESET. C2 _ x = 
_— — * > Fe = «© —_— 


* 


7 n 
ROPE I 
COS ns 


\- = 52 os 


"7 op e G 
12 * 
v $4 Ys 
. 
4 » 


Sa 


5 | corn, . 

1 AEBEss, 4 tr} the governels, | 
or ſuperior of a female convent. 

ABBEY. . a religious houſe for 

4 x E eicher men or women. 

1 i” ABBLY-LUBBER, * of a forhfu] 

14 lolterer in relgious houſes. 

AE EOT, . the chief, or ſuperior 

"of c-nvent., ot fellowſhip of canons. 


lege olan abbot. 

is ” ABBY: Je Azzzy.. 7 9 
149 ABBREVIATE, v. a. bla. 
Þ 40 Morten by contraction, to cut 
4 ſhort, to. bridge. 

| ” ABBREVIATION, 4 coptrac- 


: PE GOES 
OO i at» 2 — — ac, 4 . gs 
1 3 — 7 2 2 — 
ä = * ws” 
5 * 4 


| If | . an abi dgemeht, a ſhortening of 


© | words, by. leaving out ſome letters; 


it p much uſed by phylicians, for the 


[ | lake of expe edition and ſecrecy. 
: PREY TA TOR; 0 one who 
4 | abbreviaes. 9 85 4 


* ABATU DE. T a dinunution, or | 


* A tiver; often prefixed to the 
ot tow ns, as Aberdeen, Aber- 


ABOTSHIP. J. che rate or * 


o 
h - 2A - \ ? S 1 a : 
R 8 ö 8 * ; _ 4 7% , p Ty * 
* 7 Mad 15 f 5 "is. - \ r N 5 * 
2 + « , k * F - N a” 7 » : 4 * 2 IPRS * * 70 2 7 
q 4 1 8 , = 8 - * T., 19 * 
x 5 9 
3 Da > e L * N 4 1 „ 5 
* 5 po, 24 — p , 2 7 2 g 5 * K 
* 1 . ? * W : ES F 4 Berta > , & 5 *. i 
[ 


iy 'ABBREVIA TUR 4 mar y 
laſed for the ſake of SEAL as) | wk 
r a thouſand; 4 
Þ A compendivim, 
9105 guide. 
 ABBREVOIR, 5 r 
7 77 A Watering piace. Gu of 05 ; 
. in. maſonry, the joint of two 
lens, chat is to be filed up Win 
mortar. | 
To "ABBROCH, v. 4. (fr to 
buy up, to cngrbſs any com odities, act 
to ſel again before they are W N 
to market. ; 
ABCKOCHMENT, foreftalling; | 
ABDELAYT, +. the Egypran | 
melon. : | 
ABDERAIN, lauehtes,” 77" 
laughter, to called rom Democritis, 57 
the laughing philoſopher, who was 
born at Abdera. 1 9 
ABDES T, 92 Crab an Ablation, 
or taking away, ufed amongſt the 
Mahometans before prayer, "at en- 
tering their Moiques, or reading the | 
Koran. 2 EE 
' ABDEVENHAM, J n term uſed . 
by aſtronomers for. the hend of the 
[twelfth heute of the planets 
To ABDICATE, v. 4. [Lat] to 


or e pe. 7 


| 


; 


reſign, to give up one's right. This 


word occalioned a tedious diſpute in 
{che Engliſh parliament in 1687, when | 
the Jaſt prince of the unhappy race of : 
Stuarts d:ſerted the"throne. Gy 
ABDICATION, J. the act of re · | 

15 ignaton | 
ABDICATIVE, a. that which '$ 
| cauſes or.implies an abdication. | 


ABDITIVE, adj bav ing powerts' 4 
hide, i 
" ABDITORIUM, 5 (Lat.) x place 


G 


lin: which goc ds or money were pre · 


ſerved, in churches; a cheſt, old re- 


19 7 18 | 

. pn (Lat) the lower 

el | | 
"ABDOMINAL, or ABLOMI- 


oe.” . e W £e 


